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Chomas Caplor, the jPlatonist. 


By EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 
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=—<aUR American friends are not only 
book-collectors, but they some- 
times read what they buy—a habit 
not much indulged in by us of 
the older stock. The herd of pretentious 
people who in England follow the magazines 
have come to certain conclusions which 
our Transatlantic cousins have as yet by 
no means accepted. We may in this country 
hold certain opinions, definite or indefi- 
nite, orthodox or heterodox, as the case 
may be, without bringing down contempt 
upon ourselves; but there are forms of 
thought, objects of interest even, which it is 
not safe to touch, Thomas Taylor—the 
Platonist, as he is called—though saturated 
with Greek learning, was a self-taught man, 
and therefore never acquired the kind of 
scholarship which is useful for schoolmasters 
and has a commercial value at British uni- 
versities. His English style, too, though 
clear enough was not by any means bright 
or terse. It has therefore been the fashion 
during the last half-century for prigs, who find 
it by no means easy to stumble through a 
chapter in the “ Acts,” to jeer at him as a man 
who translated Aristotle and Plato without 
knowing the Greek grammar. Silly as all 
this is, we do not well to be angry. The 
same young men will assure us with edifying 
calmness that the Pauline epistles present no 
difficulties to them, and that they have quite 
made up their minds on the question of the 
authorship of the “* Hebrews.” 

Learning in the United States is at present 
running in different channels from those in 
which it flows in this country. There the name 
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and writings of Taylor are held in repute. 
From inquiries we have made, we believe it to 
be the fact that there is but one library in 
England—the British Museum—which con- 
tains a complete set of his works. We have 
seena privatecollection wherein notone volume 
was absent, many of them, indeed, been pre- 
sentation copiestothe owner. Thepossessorof 
that collection has, however, long been dead, 
and his books dispersed. We imagine that 
during his lifetime the public knew very little 
of Taylor’s learned labours. His wayswere not 
the world’s ways, nor was his learning of the . 
kind fashionable among those who really 
were, or pretended to be, scholars. Porson 
had said of him that he had “set to work to 
translate Plato without possessing the least 
knowledge of the Greek inflections.”* This 
was, of course, an absurd exaggeration ; it 
probably, however, represents the current 
estimate. His death occurred fifty-three 
years ago. We have examined many of the 
newspapers and periodicals of the time, and 
have found that it attracted little notice. 
The Atheneum was an exception: it con- 
tained a long and favourable obituary, 
written, we believe, by his friend, the late 
Mr. John Inglis, wherein he was spoken of 
as a “laborious scholar and excellent man.” 
After his death he seems to have been 
almost forgotten. He has been often con- 
founded with Isaac Taylor, the author of the 
History of Enthusiasm, and with Robert 
Taylor, who was nicknamed the. “Devil’s 
Chaplain.” Even the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
a periodical in those days noted for its 
accuracy, speaks of him as “that accom- 
plished Grecian, Taylor of Norwich,”¢ thus 
rolling into one the translator of Aristotle 
and William Taylor, the author of the 
Historic Survey of German Poetry. 

Thomas Taylor was born on May 15, 
1758, in a street at or near Bunhill Fields, 
London. His father’s Christian name we 
have not been able to ascertain. At a very 
early period he was sent to St. Paul’s School, 
where he remained for about three years ; he 
was then transferred to the care of a relation, 
who held some appointment in the Sheerness 
dockyard. Here he studied mathematics 
with diligence. While yet very young he 


* Frasers Magazine, November, 1875, p. 647. 
T May, 1840, p. 480. 
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became a pupil of a Nonconformist minister, 
Mr. Worthington, of the Salters’ Hall 
meeting-house ; it was at that period, it would 
seem, his intention to become a Noncon- 
formist minister. An early and imprudent 
marriage frustrated this plan, and he was for 
some time an assistant in a boarding-school, 
when he suffered much from poverty. 
At length a more hopeful situation became 
open to him. He was offered the position 
of clerk in a bank, a post which he gladly 
accepted, and held for many years. Taylor 
from the first blended metaphysics with the 
study of mathematics. This led him to the 
study of the Greek philosophers. His devo- 
tion to them was so great that very early in 
his career he seems to have determined on 
giving to the world a complete version of all 
the extant writings of Plato, Aristotle, and 
the whole body of the Neoplatonists. It was 
a gigantic conception, but was destined to 
almost complete fulfilment. By degrees the 
young student became known to a few 
persons who were interested in Greek litera- 
ture. A Mr. Meredith was one of these. 
Through his aid he was enabled to publish 
his translation of the Orphic Hymns. At 


length he became assistant-secretary of the 
Society of Arts, a post which-he filled for 


many years. ‘This, as well as giving him an 
increased income, brought him in contact 
with the Duke of Norfolk, at whose expense 
the translation of Aristotle was published. 
To criticise his translations would now be 
useless. That they do not meet the require- 
ments of modern scholarship will be admitted 
by all. It is equally evident to anyone who 
has read them carefully that, with some very 
few exceptions, they give the English reader a 
fair, if dull and dim, outline of the originals. 
Taylor was a metaphysician, not a poet— 
though on occasion he could write verses— 
he did not see very much that others have 
seen in the books before him, but he was an 
ardent enthusiast for that form of thought 
which we will call Neoplatonism, but which 
was in fact much more nearly like the beliefs 
of the men of the Italian Renaissance than 
any form of Platonic thought. With many 
men this has been a passing dream, a bright 
vision which has erelong faded into the light 
of common day. What he called Platonism 
became to him a religion. He may, perhaps, 


at times have talked wildly, but his printed 
writings are uniformly grave and serious. It 
was, however, seriously believed by some 
who did not know him that he had returned 
not only to the beliefs but the ritual of 
heathenism. Someone or other invented 
a story that he had “sacrificed a ram to 
Jupiter in his back-parlour at Walworth”—a 
fable which a writer in the Saturday Review 
seems to have been sufficiently without guile 
as to accept seriously.* 

We believe that by none of his works, ex- 
cepting only the translation of Pausanias, did 
Taylor make any profit. It is rare in any age 
to find so sincere and lifelong a devotion to 
one object ; a devotion the more remarkable 
as there was no outside public to admire and 
applaud. It is not in the translations, however, 
that we reach the author’s inner mind; for 
that we must read his numerous essays, pre- 
faces, and notes. On studying these, we shall 
see what in the dim, dead past had such. 
charm for him. An anonymous writer, who 
has treated his memory more justly than 
some others who might be quoted, has said : 
“'Taylor’s deity, like that of Democritus, was 
the geometrical master of a most geometrical 
universe, and it was only by the study of 
mathematics that his disciple discovered him. 
Having a great horror of ‘mechanical mathe- 
matics,’ and there being no Carnot or Sir 
William Hamilton in those days, he was 
driven to the Greeks, and, while studying 
Plato, accidentally met with Plotinus, whose 
writings he accepted as a kind of revelation.” t 
This is the truth, but there was much more. 
Taylor’s mind craved for system and dogma ; 
he felt as many others have done since, who 
have gone off in lines very far apart from one 
another, that if it were by any means to be 
had, certainty as to some of the primal con- 
victions which are at the base of the moral 
fabric is above all else needful. This he 
thought that he found in that which he con- 
ceived to be the teaching of the two greatest 
of the Greeks, between whose writings he 
believed there was complete harmony. He 
was reported to have been violently anti- 
christian in his feelings; but from what we 
have heard from those who knew him and 
loved him well, we are pretty sure that this is 


* July 5, 1862. 
+ Fraser's Magazine, November, 1875, p. 645. 
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a mistake. The Christianity with which he 
had come in contact in his early days seems 
to have been of a character by no means 
attractive, and he did not benefit by his 
wider means of knowledge when the circle of 
his acquaintance enlarged. A Greek epigram 
which he composed was handed about, and 
had, not unnaturally, a tendency to raise 
prejudice against him. As far as we can 
make out, it has not hitherto been printed : 
Tag ayaog 7 ayaboc cOricog Kar mag 
Xproriavoc 4 xpLoriavog Kakog. 

We have copied it from the original in his 
own handwriting. We may, from all we 
know of him, safely affirm that the Chris- 
tianity of which he was thinking was not that 
of the Gospels. Like many other thinkers, 
whose lives have been self-contained, he held 
certain opinions which grated on the common 
run of his contemporaries. He would avow, 
for instance, that he took little thought to 
make his writings easy reading, for that it was 
the part of those who would study them to 
master the style in which they were written. 
He was also a mortal foe to Greek accents, 
treating them with a righteous scorn equal 
to that which the late Dr. Maitland poured 
on Hebrew points.* This opinion laid him 
open to the charge of avoiding accents from 
ignorance. This was certainly not the true 
reason why he hated them. It was, however, 
far too telling a point for popular writers to 
neglect. Many jeers as to Taylor and Greek 
accents may be found in the popular literature 
of his time. Christopher North (Professor 
Wilson), writing of some ignorant person, 
says, “We perceive that, like the Platonist 
Taylor, he puts no accents to his Greek—we 
fear for the same reason.” 

A novel exists, entitled Vaurien, which 
has been confidently attributed to Isaac 
Disraeli ; we have never seen it, but we believe 
it contains a satire on a certain Platonist philo- 
sopher, which is said to have been intended 
for Taylor. It is not improbable that some 
of his habits may be pictured there in an 
exaggerated form. From what we have 
gathered,{ we imagine that most of the silly 
stories as to Taylor’s “heathenism” have 
originated in this source. 

* Eruvin, 1850, p. 44. 
+ Blackwood’s Magazine, 1822, vol. xi., p. 242. 


t Fraser's Magazine, November, 1875, p. 646, 
contains an amusing extract. 











We have lying before us while we write a 
packet of letters written by Taylor to an 
intimate friend. We shall make a somewhat 
long extract from one, as it gives his ex- 
periences of Oxford, where he had gone to 
consult manuscripts. He was staying at New 
College. It is dated June 20, 1802: 


“T should have written to you before, but 
I have been disappointed in seeing the Dean 
of Christ Church* a second time till yester- 
day ; and I was unwilling to write till I had 
again seen him, as I thought he might wish 
me to transmit some message to you. He 
has, however, it seems, nothing to send to 
you but his best compliments. I am much 
obliged to you for your introductory letter to 
him, as he received me in a very flattering 
manner, said he was well acquainted with my 
works, and professed himself a great admirer 
of Plato and Aristotle; and he told me 
yesterday that he would subscribe to my 
Plato. I have also received great civilities 
from Dr. Smith, the head of Trinity College, 
Dr. Winstanley, Professor of History in Corpus 
College ; and particularly from the professors 
in New College, where I reside. I have, 
likewise, found the manuscripts which I ex- 
pected to find in the Bodleian Library, to 
which I have the liberty of access after the 
usual hours. My application in making ex- 
tracts from them has been so great, as my 
time is short, that I have injured my health 
by it; I must, therefore, remit my exertions 
for a day or two. 

T shall perhaps surprise you by saying that 
Oxford, independent of the Bodleian Library, 
has no charms for me. For though I have 
received the greatest civilities from the black- 
gowned gentlemen, yet they appear to me to 
be in general haughty and superficial, and 
they flaunt through the streets with that self- 
importance, as if wisdom and wit were in- 
separable from the robe. And as to the 
numerous Colleges and Halls in Oxford, 
these, though they may be considered as so 
many palaces, are to me so gloomy from their 
Gothic structure, that they give a melancholy 
aspect to the town and its vicinity. Even 
the trees, in which these proud edifices at a 
distance seem to be embosomed, appear to 


* Cyril Jackson, D.D., appointed 1783; resigned 
1809 ; died 1819. 
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me to lose all their verdure as the barbaric 
towers and spires frown above them. In 
short, everything is infected with monkish 
gloom ; and I am not yet reconciled to my 
apartments, which are very much in the style 
of some of the rooms in Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
castles. If it were not, therefore, that I con- 
sider my residence here for a short time as 
necessary to the accomplishment of an object 
to which I shall always consider everything 
else as secondary, whatever and wherever be 
my situation in life, I should leave Oxford 
immediately, so black is the melancholy with 
which it assaults me.” 


Taylor only gave utterance to the popular 
feeling of his century in what he says about 
medieval architecture. We should assume, 
from the general character of his writings, 
that he knew hardly anything of the history 
of Europe during the middle ages. The old 
buildings of Oxford would bear no message 
to one whose natural home was the Alexandria 
of Plotinus and Porphyry. 

Thomas Taylor died of a painful disease of 
the bladder, which he borewith stoical patience, 
on 1st of November, 1835. The year of his 
birth a brilliant comet was seen in the sky. 
A few days before his death he inquired of a 
friend whether he had heard that a comet 
had appeared. The friend replied, ‘“ Yes.” 
“Then,” said the philosopher, “I shall die. 
I was born with it, and shall die with it.” 
He was buried in Walworth churchyard. No 
stone marks the spot, and the grave cannot 
now be identified. The funeral was attended 
by a few of his literary friends ; one of these 
told me that he remembered Isaac Disraeli 
being there. His portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. It was in the possession 
of Mr. Meredith, Taylor’s friend and patron. 
I have failed to discover where it is at 
present. The following is, I believe, a com- 
plete catalogue of his printed works : 


Elements of a new method of reasoning in 
Geometry, 1780. 

Plotinus on the Beautiful, 1787. 

Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries. The British Museum copy 
has the following in Taylor’s hand-writ- 
ing: “Presented from the author, Tho’. 
Taylor, to the British Museum, Oct". 


eae 


Pe fn i 


26, 1792. Manor Place, Walworth.’ 
It is said in the title-page to be printed 
at Amsterdam. Lowndes says that it 
was printed in London, in 1791. The 
British Museum Catalogue gives 1790 as 
the date. It was reprinted in Nos. 17 
and 18 of Zhe Pamphieteer. 

Proclus on Euclid, 1788-1789. 

A vindication of the rights of Brutes, 1792. 
A satire on Zhe Rights of Man. The 
British Museum copy contains the fol- 
lowing manuscript note: “ By Thomas 
Taylor, the Platonist, as he himself in- 
formed me. T. R.” 

Hymns of Orpheus, 1792. A second edi- 
tion, with additions, 1824. In Walsh’s 
list of Taylor’s works, and the Penny 
Cyclopedia, an edition of 1787 is men- 
tioned. This may bea mistake, or there 
may have been an earlier edition, of 
which that of 1792 is a reprint, or the 
same edition with a new title-page. — 

The Phoedrus of Plato, 1792. 

Sallust on the Gods, and the World, and 
the Pythagoric sentences of Demophilus, 


1793- 

The Cratylus, Phedo, Parmenides and 
Timeus of Plato, 1793. 

Two orations of the Emperor Julian to the 
Sovereign Sun, and to the Mother of the 
Gods, 1793. 

Pausanias, Description of Greece. 3 vols., 
1794. Second edition, 3 vols., 1824. 
Plotinus on Felicity ; on the nature and 
origin of evil ; on providence ; on nature ; 
contemplation and the one ; and on the 

descent of the soul, 1794. 

Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche, 1795. Some 
copies have at the end three unpaged 
leaves of expurgations. 

Aristotle, Metaphysics, 1801. Some copies 
are dated 1806. 

Hederic, Greek Lexicon, 1803. Taylor 
edited this edition, and, according to 
Walsh, added many words “ not found 
in other modern lexicons, and an ex- 
planation is given of some words agree- 
ably to the Platonic philosophy.”* 

Maximus Tyrius, dissertations of, 1804. 
2 vols. 

* Brief Notice of Th. Taylor, with complete List of 


his published Works, by J. J. W., 1831, p. 14. This 
list is not complete. 
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his new analysis of Aristotle’s works, in 

which the unfaithfulness of his transla- 

tion of Aristotle’s ethics is unfolded, 

1804. 

Plato, works, 1804. 5 vols. The work 
includes the fifty-five dialogues and 
twelve epistles. Some of the dialogues 
were translated by Floyer Sydenham. 

Demophilus, Pythagoric sentences of, in- 
cluded in William Bridgman’s transla- 
tions from the Greek, 1804. 

Miscellanies in prose and verse, 1805. 
According to Lowndes, there are copies 
dated 1806. Second edition, with addi- 
tions, 1820, 

Collectanea, 1806. 

Aristotle, History of Animals, 1809. 

The Emperor Julian’s arguments relative 
to the Christians, 1809. 

Elements of the true arithmetic of in- 
finities, 1809. 

Aristotle, works, 1812. 9 vols. 

Dissertation on the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, 1812. There are three copies of 
this in the British Museum. The title- 
pages of two of these copies differ. This 
book was intended to form an introduc- 
tion to the translation published the 
same year. 

Proclus, the six books of, on the theology 
of Plato, 1816. 2 vols. 

Theoretic Arithmetic, 1816. 

Plotinus, select works of, 1817. 

Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras, 1818. 

Iamblichus on the mysteries of the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, 
1821. 

Proclus, commentaries on the Timzus of 
Plato, 1820. 

Hierocles, Political, Pythagoric Fragments, 
and Ethical Fragments, 1822. 

Apuleius, the metamorphosis or golden 
ass, and philosophical works, 1822. 
Some copies contain four unpaged 
leaves of suppressed passages, printed 
on one side of the paper only, and one 
other leaf printed on both sides, 

Porphyry, select works of, 1823. 

Elements of a new arithmetical notation, 
1823. 

Proclus, the fragments that remain of the 

lost writings of, 1825. 





An answer to Dr. Gillie’s supplement to 





Celsus, Arguments against the Christians, 

1830, 
Ocellus, 1831. Part of this was published 

in the European Magazine, May, 1782. 
Proclus, two treatises of, 1833. 

Plotinus and Olypiodorus on suicide, 

1834. 

Taylor was a frequent contributor to the 
Classical Journal ; he also wrote occasionally 
in the Gentleman’s, the Monthly, and the 
European Magazines, and probably else- 
where. His library was sold after his death. 
A copy of the catalogue is in the British 
Museum. Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, writing 
to me some years ago, said, “I had a series 
of 21 vols. 8vo. and small 4to., uniformly 
bound in old calf, all in his handwriting, in 
Greek and English, but I have no particulars 
of their contents.” His manuscript collec- 
tions were very voluminous. It is probable 
that other volumes exist still in the libraries 
of collectors. 





Waster Dallan’s Mission. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A, 


| DIARY of travel is before me as I 
write, recording a journey, full of 
incident, which was undertaken, at 
the command of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Master Thomas Dallam, organ-builder, 
the object of which journey was to convey to 
the Sultan of Turkey a new and elaborately 
constructed organ as a present from her 
Majesty. Master Dallam’s diary has not 
seen the light of day, and, perhaps, if pub- 
lished at full length would occasionally be 
wearisome. I only propose to abstract from 
it such points as will illustrate life and travel- 
ling three hundred years ago, and the central 
feature of this expedition, the presentation of 
the organ to the Grand Signor of the Turks. 
Hurriedly receiving orders to start, Dallam 
got together his kit, which, for the benefit of 
future travellers, he sets down on the first 
page. He possessed himself of “ one suite 
of sackcloth to wear at sea,” which cost him 
41 2s., also various other articles for “ his 
chest,” and a pair of virginals for which he 
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paid £1 15s., “which the merchants did 
allow me for my exercise by the way.” 

The ship Hector, which was to convey 
him and his organ to Constantinople, lay at 
Gravesend, ‘“‘so I departed from London in 
a pair of oars with my chest the month of 
February, 1598, being Friday ;’ but as the 
Hector was not ready to start, he took 
lodgings in the town, “till the last day of the 
month at evening-time the anchor was 
weighed.” 

Deal Castle was the first halting-place, as 
the wind was not fair for the Channel, so 
they tarried there four days, and went into 
the town “to make ourselves merry.” 
“When the wind came fair it was in the 
night, and divers of us that were passengers, 
and also some sailors, were in the town of 
Deal, where some of the company had 
drunk very much, especially one of the five 
trumpeters, who, being in drink, had locked 
his chamber door, and when they came 
from the ship to call us,” he behaved in such 
a disgraceful manner “that we went all 
away aboard the ship, and left that drunkard 
behind.” 

The ship Hector sailed “merrily past 
Dover,” but met with “a marvellous great 
storm” in the Channel. “In the night we 
did not only lose the pinnace, the Lanerett, 
which was to go with us to the Gulf of 
Venice, but we also lost ourselves,” and 
after much trepidation they found themselves 
just off Dartmouth, which port they entered, 
and there also tarried four days ; and in the 
meantime the merchant sent posts about to 
all the haven towns upon the coast to in- 
quire about the pinnace, and heard that she 
had gone to Falmouth, and had there gotten 
a new top-mast, and that she would meet 
them in Plymouth, where also they tarried 
seven days. 

On March 16, “ with icy cold weather and 
a fair wind,” just as they were starting, a 
small boat came in and warned the captain of 
the Hector not to start without “a good store 
of company,” as a French man-of-war “ with 
seven sails,” from Dunkirk, was on the look- 
out for them ; their ship had been captured, 
“some had been put to death, and what 
they did with the rest they could not say ; 
but they, six in number, had been sent off in 
a small boat.” In spite of this alarming 


news, the captain refused to stay “for any 
more company than God already had sent 
him, the which was only our pinnace and 
two ships that were going for Newfound- 
land ;” and sure enough, shortly after leaving 
Plymouth, the French man-of-war was 
sighted ; but when she saw that they were 
prepared to fight, she thought better of it 
and sailed away, leaving “our company to 
proceed peacefully on our voyage.” 

Thus writes Master Dallam in his log 
-book : 

** 20th of March.—We entered the bay of 
Portingale.” 

“* 24th.—There came an infinite company 
of porpoises about the ship, the which did 
leap and run marvellously.” 

“25th.— We saw 2 or 3 great monstrous 
fishes or whales, the which did spout water 
up into the air, like as smoke doth ascend 
out of a chimney.” 

On March 27 they entered the Straits of 
Gibraltar, about which Dallam draws for us 
the following quaint little sketch : 

“ At entry it is but 3 leagues at most from 
shore to shore. On Spain’s side we did see 
a very fair city called Tarifa, the which stood 
very pleasantly close to the sea. On Bar- 
bary’s side there is a mighty mountain, the 
which they do call Ape Hill. Further on on 
Spain’s side there is a very strong town 
called Geblatorre : this town lay very fair to 
our view; it is very well fortified and of 
great strength; there doth also lie a great 
number of the King of Spain’s galleys and 
men-of-war to keep the Strait. On the east 
side of the town there is a great mountain, 
whereon a great part of the town doth stand. 
This mountain is very upright on both sides.” 

The first port that the Actor put into 
after leaving Plymouth was Algiers, where 
Dallam went ashore, and speaks of all he 
saw with great delight: “the market of 
greens, though it was yet winter;” “the 
partridge sold for less than a penny, and two 
quails for the same price ;” “there be also 
great stores of hens and chickens, for they be 
hatched by artificial means in stoves or hot- 
houses, without the help of a hen; the 
manner of it I cannot plainly describe.” 
The camels, the Christian slaves—everything, 
in fact, that he saw was an object of intense 
delight to Master Thomas Dallam. 
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“The King of Algiers, on the day after 
we arrived, sent word to our captain that he 
should come unto him, and bring him the 
present which he had to carry to the Grand 
Signor ; so the captain went unto and told 
the King that the present which he carried 
was not only a thing of great substance and 
charge, but also it was difficult to undo, and 
would also take a long time to put together, 
and make fit to be seen. When the King 
understood what the captain had said, he 
would give no credit unto his word, but kept 
him as prisoner, and caused me and my 
mate to be sent for; when we came before 
him and were examined, and when he found 
us to be in the same tale that the captain 
had told, then was the captain released and 
discharged ; and the King sent the captain 
for a present aboard two bulls and three 
sheep, the which were very lean, for they do 
think the worst thing they have is too good 
for Christians.” 

Just one remark from the diary anent the 
women of Algiers: “The Moorish women do 
always in the street have their faces covered, 
and the common report goeth that the women 
have no souls, and I do think that it were as 
well for them if they had none, for they never 
go to church or offer prayers as the men do ; 
and the men are very religious in their kind, 
and have very fine churches which they do 
call mosques.” After leaving Algiers on the 
4th of April, we are told “ of the further pro- 
cession of the navigation ” along the coast of 
Africa, how they passed a famous island called 
Sicilia, and how a little before reaching Malta 
they gave chase to a ship (April 15th), con- 
cerning which event Master Dallam tells us 
the following curious incident in the maritime 
code of honour of the period: “ After the 
master of that ship perceived by our flag 
what we were, he did see that such as himself 
was unable to contend with us, so he cast out 
his boat and came aboard us, and brought 
with him for a present divers commodities— 
some Turkish carpets, some quilted coverings 
of silk, and great pieces of salt-fish, the which 
we never tasted, for after a talk with our 
captain, he got leave to return and take his 
presents with him. For though the ship had 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of goods on it, 
our captain could not take anything, as it 
came from Scio, where Mr. Wm. Aldridge 
was consul.” 








The British tourist of the day is presented 
to us in the account of their next halt at the 
island of Zante. Three centuries have passed 
over since Dallam put his thoughts on paper ; 
but somehow, except for the quaint language, 
they might have been penned by an ardent 
sightseer of to-day. The Hector had to stay 
in quarantine off Zante for five days, as they 
had come from a Turkish port, and conse- 
quently had no bill of health. “This time 
I occupied in taking great notice of a plea- 
sant green mountain, from which a good view 
of the island could be obtained, and I took 
such pleasure in beholding this hill, that 1 
made a vow or promise to myself that as soon 
as I set foot on shore, I would nothing eat 
or drink until I had been on the top thereof.” 
He made two other men take the sarfie oath, 
“Michel Watson, my joiner, and Edward 
Hale, a countryman ;” and having been rowed 
straight to the foot of the hill, they com- 
menced to ascend. Having come across a 
shepherd “ with a great staff having a clubbed 
end, and on his head a cap which seemed to 
us to have five horns,” Michel Watson grew 
frightened, and thought it was the devil, and 
refused to go any further. When near the 
top, the two Englishmen met a horseman. 
* Quoth I to my fellow Ned Hale, ‘ We shall 
see by this man what people they be that 
inhabit here.’ When this man came up to 
us, he lay his hand upon his breast and 
bowed his head with a smiling countenance, 
and passed on.” Nevertheless Ned Hale grew 
anxious, and was for turning back, but Dallam 
said it would not be consistent with his oath, 
so they went on. 

At the top they found a house, and Dallam, 
who was thirsty and of an adventurous spirit, 
asked for a drink ; but Ned Hale would not 
approach until Dallam cried out, “ A carrouse 
to our friends in England; this is the best 
Revola wine I have as yet tasted.” The 
friend who gave them the wine refused re- 
muneration ; but Dallam remembered that 
he had “several knives in my pocket. I 
took one of them and gave it him; the haft 
of it was mother-of-pearl, and the blade gilded 
and graven.” 

Then they proceeded to visit a monastery 
there was at the top, and in the chapel ot 
this they heard High Mass; and Ned Hale, 
“ by mistake, knelt amongst the women, who 
laughed at him, as indeed they might, for he 
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behaved himself very foolishly,” and they 
were afterwards regaled by certain women, 
who are always found about a Greek monas- 
tery—“very fair women, and rightly ap- 
parelled, some in red satin, some white, some 
in damask, their heads very finely attired, 
with chains of pearls, and jewels in their ears.” 
They gave them Easter eggs to eat “ coloured 
like a damask rose.” Dallam again felt in 
his pockets and produced another knife, 
“which I gave to a gentlewoman, and then 
we set off home right merrily, and found 
Michel Watson on the way, who all the while 
had layen in the bushes. When we told him 
the wonders we had seen and of the kind 
entertainment, he would not believe us, for 
he was ashamed, and desired us to make 
haste to the town that he might get some 
victuals.” 

On reaching the town they found the ship’s 
company established at the sign of the 
White Horse, and when they heard our 
story, “nine of these gentlemen would needs 
go presently together, and got them a guide ;” 
and late in the evening when they returned, 
“they gave me thanks for that which they 
had seen.” 

May 1.—Zante was en féte—“ all able men 
of the Greeks with their best horses and 
artillery, which is nothing but staves, met 
together to run at the rings. They borrowed 
our five trumpeters to sound.” 

May 2.—The Hector left Zante, and sailing 
past Cerigo, Crete, and Cyprus without any 
special adventure, they reached the port of 
Scanderoon, “ where the ship was unladen of 
the goods which were to go to Aleppo.” This 
had to be done very cautiously, as many 
Turkish soldiers were encamped near on their 
way to Damascus, “and if they did find any- 
thing on the road that did like them, they 
would take it as their own.” 

One day, whilst waiting at Scanderoon, 
Dallam learnt from the Greeks that the place 
where Jonas was cast out of the whale’s belly 
was near, so he and his friends were rowed 
to “that very place, and we gathered and 
filled a sack full of some pears which did 
grow upon those rocks.” 

The Hector did not get away from Scan- 
deroon till the zoth of June, and coasting 
along Asia Minor, they came to Rhodes, 
where they stopped for water. ‘‘ We were no 


sooner come to anchor, but the Turks began 
to come aboard us, so that the very first day 
there came aboard us not so few as 500 rude 
Turks, and likewise every day that we stayed 
there they ceased not.” 

June 28.—The Capitan Pasha being absent, 
his deputy came aboard to see the ship, “and 
she was trimmed up in as handsome a 
manner as we could for the time. Our gun- 
room was one of the fairest rooms in the 
ship, and pleasant to come into. In the gun- 
room I had a pair of virginals, the which our 
master-gunner, to make the better show, de- 
sired me to set open. When the Turks and 
Jews came in and saw, they wondered what 
it should be; but when I played on them, 
they wondered more. Divers of them would 
take me in their arms and kiss me, and wish 
that I would dwell with them.” 

Before leaving, the captain of the Hector 
presented his distinguished guest with “as 
much broadcloth for a present as would make 
his captain a vest and gown after the Turkish 
manner,” and after they had all departed, 
Dallam and his friends went ashore to in- 
spect the town. Passing up “a marvellously 
fine street,” ze. the Street of the Knights, 
they came to the ramparts, and saw “ mighty 
great ordnance both of brass and iron, the 
which were made by the Christians, some so 
big that two men might creep in both at once. 
A Greek that guided us about the walls told 
us that one of these pieces being once dis- 
charged, could not be charged again and be 
made ready in less than two hours.” 

As they were returning to the ship, they 
met a boat coming to the shore with “ Mr. 
Mayo, our preacher, and one that was ap- 
pointed to be the Ambassador’s under-butler, 
in it. Quoth Mr. Mayo, ‘Come back as far 
as the gate that I may read the inscription 
over it,’ and we went. Quoth Mr. Mayo, 
‘Let us go on as far as that fountain, for I 
sorely desire to drink, and as we drank a 
kindly Turk who had seen me play my vir- 
ginal and kissed me aboard, beckoned to the 
gate and advised us to be gone. So to the 
gate we went, I as fast as I could trudge, and 
the rest of my company, leaving Mr. Mayo 
and the butler talking to a Turk, for they 
two could speak Italian a little and so could 
none of us, and we looked back at the gate 
and saw no one at the fountain, for the Turks 
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had carried Mr. Mayo and the butler to 
rison.” 

Dallam and his friends hurried to the boat, 
and went on board as quickly as they could 
to inform the captain, who thought it was 
“because we Christians had visited the walls 
that those men were taken prisoners. What 
word did pass between our master and myself, 
I will omit till God sends us into England.” 

The following day was passed without any 
communication from the shore; but on the 
next a small Greek boat brought a letter from 
Mr. Mayo, “written so pitifully as if they had 
been prisoners there seven years, showing how 
they were taken from the fountain, and 
coupled together like as they had been two 
dogs, with a chain of cold rusty iron, and led 
into a dark dungeon, and there fastened with 
a staple into a post, where they must con- 
tinually stand, and neither sit nor kneel, and 
every two hours were shaken over them whips 
made of wire, threatening most cruel punish- 
ment.” 

The captain and five merchants forthwith 
went ashore, and one, who spoke Italian, 
represented the case to the Governor, and 
the importance of the men whom they had 
taken prisoners. His reply was, Dallam tells 
us: ‘Yesterday I was aboard your ship, 
representing my captain’s person in his 
absence ; you gave me not such entertain- 
ment as my place did require; you made 
me no good cheer, neither did you give me a 
present for my captain,” whereupon it was 
explained to him they were at the end of 
their voyage, and had no good cheer left, and 
that he had been given broadcloth for his 
captain. ‘“ But,” replied he, “I had then 
none for myself, and one will I have before 
you have your men,” and here the quarrel 
was ended. 

The next day the Hector left Rhodes, and 
passed through “a marvellous company of 
little islands.” At Samos the natives took 
them for pirates, and they saw them drive 
their cattle up into the hills; and at Chios 
they went ashore for food and water, “ for 
we had eaten nothing but rice boiled in 
stinking water for three days, but being Sun- 
day we could only get a bushel of garlic, 
with the which we had to be satisfied.” The 


captain would not put in to the chief town of 
Chios, where abundance of provisions could 





be obtained, and where Mr. Aldridge was 
consul, “for fear of the charges.” 

When off Tenedos, they saw a lot of 
Turkish galleys coming by, some rowing and 
some sailing ; and “because they should not 
come aboard us, our master caused anchors 
to be weighed.” When they neared the 
‘mouth of the river Hellespont,” they met a 
Turkish fleet bound for the wars, with the 
Turkish admiral on board, which Dallam thus 
describes: ‘The sight of those galleys, to 
our thinking, was a marvellous gallant show ; 
they were so curiously painted with fair 
colours and good varnish. The slaves that 
were in them rowing sat all naked. As they 
were rowing towards Tenedos, the wind came 
fair for them, and then they set their sails, and 
the slaves were covered with a piece of canvas, 
that overspread them all. When the galleys 
were under sail, they showed much better 
than they did before, for the sails were made 
of cotton-wool, and one cloth was very white, 
and another very blue, and the masts of the 
same colour.” 

The captain of the Hector gave them three 
pieces as a salute, which was very badly done, 
and the admiral sent a galley to demand his 
present, and to ask why they had not saluted 
him better. To which the captain replied 
that the admiral’s present was under the 
hatches, nor did he know what it was till he 
reached the Ambassador’s at Constantinople, 
and that if he had known the admiral had 
been on board the fleet, he would have given 
him all the ordnance in the ship. The captain 
of the boat said he durst not return without 
some present, so “ our master made diligent 
search, and found two Holland chests, which 
he sent, and the captain of the boat asked 
for a present for himself, and our master said 
he had nothing; then he desired to have 
some tobacco and tobacco pipes, the which in 
hand he had, and then he sailed away.” 

They had to wait a long while at Gallipoli 
for a wind to take them up the Dardanelles, 
and the Ambassador at Constantinople, learn- 
ing of their arrival, sent a boat for letters, 
and Dallam, together with Mr. Mayo, Mr. 
Glover, and sixteen others, went off in her, 
hoping to reach Constantinople the sooner, 
and on the way they met with sundry and 
amusing adventures. The first night, they went 
ashore, and lit a fire with a hedge they 
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pulled down, and with it roasted one half 
“‘of a mutton we had bought, and boiled 
the other, which ate we both merrily and 
sweetly ; our fire was so large that we had 
heat enough.” 

Another time there was so much wind that 
they had to go ashore, and “divers of our 
party entered a vineyard to gather grapes, 
and were pursued by Greeks, and were in 
danger of losing their garments. Cuthbert 
Bull lost his cloak, and one that went as the 
Ambassador’s cook was pinioned, and his 
girdle and his knives taken away; but one, Mr. 
Goznalo, a very stout man, redeemed these 
things, and made the Greeks run away.” 
The Greeks thereupon complained to the 
governor of the town, a Turk, who made them 
all friends again, and whom Dallam thus 
quaintly describes : “He was a very stout 
and strong man of his person, but of activity 
he had none, for some in our company did 
prove him many ways ; he could neither run, 
leap, wrestle, pitch the bar, the stone upon 
the hand, throw the sledge, neither any 
defence with the sword or cudgel, but if he 
did catch a man in his arms, suddenwise he 
would crunch him so that he would make 
his heart ache.” 

Next day they journeyed by land, towing 
the boat, as the wind was contrary. They 
tarried at a town called Camuosso, for the 
wind was high, and Mr. Glover, who was the 
captain, “when he had well viewed the 
town, and saw that the condition of the 
people was not to our liking, made choice of 
a house for us to lodge in that was next to the 
sea. The town stood upon a hill, and the 
house upon the very brink or end of the hill, 
being the height of St. Paul’s Church above 
the sea.” They had to lie on the bare 
boards, for during this journey they had found 
no beds. “In this room there was not so 
much as a stone or form to sit upon, and no 
window to give light, but one little hole 
through a stone wall.” 

Whilst out for a walk they found a weed, 
thick and soft. Every one of them gathered 
‘a bundle to lay under his head. When we 
had lain half an hour, we that had the 
weeden pillows were suddenly tormented 
with a vermin that was in our pillows, the 
which did bite far worse than fleas, so that 
we were glad to throw away our pillows, and 


sweep the house clean, but we could not 
cleanse ourselves so soon.” It was an awful 
night they spent, expecting attacks from the 
natives, and tormented with vermin within. 
Each man slept with his sword by his side, 
and they kept watch in turn. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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Finger-Rings. 
By THE LATE HODDER M. WESTROPP. 
(Continued.) 
saincudbliinceatins 
ARYA” will now give a short description 


1 of some of the most remarkable 
, Vs) rings, and particularly of those 
~~ known for their historical interest. 

The most ancient and most wondrous in 
the long catalogue of famous rings recorded 
by the writers of antiquity, is that of Gyges. 
The Lydian Plato relates in his Republic how 
he, when a mere shepherd, espied in a chasm 
opened by the winter rains a monstrous horse 
of brass, which served for the sepulchre of 
some giant of old, which chamber of death 
he boldly entering, took off the skeleton’s 
finger a ring. Returning to his brother shep- 
herds, he found accidentally that by turning 
the face of this ring inside his hand he be- 
came invisible, whereupon, profiting by its 
mystic power, he murdered his master, King 
Candaules, and took possession of his Queen 
and kingdom, the most beautiful woman and 
the wealthiest region of all Asia. The crime 
was, after the Eastern fashion, visited upon 
the head of his innocent descendant. 

Another mythical ring was that of Solomon, 
which, it is said, among its other marvels, had 
the power to seal up refractory Jews in jars 
and cast them into the Red Sea. 

Next comes the love-inspiring ring, worn 
by Helen as a signet, with the fish, called 
Pau, engraved on it. 

But to descend from the regions of fable 
into those of authentic history, we come to 
the strange, yet probably true, story about 
the ring of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, 
so particularly described by Herodotus. This 
too successful tyrant and pirate being himself 
alarmed by his own vast and unbroken pros- 
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perity, took counsel of the sage Amasis, the 
Egyptian, and, following his advice, propiti- 
ated Nemesis by throwing into the sea his 
signet, which he regarded as the most precious 
of his treasures, thinking by the sacrifice of 
this one object he had amply, as Pliny ex- 
presses it, compounded for all the other 
favours heaped upon him by capricious 
Fortune. But the ring was swallowed by a 
fine fish, which, being caught the same day, 
was brought by the captor as a present to his 
prince, the ring found in its belly, and re- 
stored to its astonished owner. But his end 
verified the predictions of the Egyptian King, 
atoning once for all, and more than amply 
(as is Fortune’s rule in such cases), for his 
past felicity ; for, betrayed into the hands of 
the Satrap Orcetes, he closed his career by 
impalement, his first sacrifice of atonement 
having been rejected and thrown upon his 
hands by the ruler of events. 

A description of the perfumed ring has 
been handed down by Herodotus, who de- 
scribes it as a signet of emerald, set in gold, 
the work of Theodorus of Samos. Pliny, 
however, records a curious fact, that in his 
time the pretended signet of Polycrates used 
to be shown in the, shape of a sardonyx, not 
engraved, set in a golden cornucopia in the 
Temple of Concord, and holding there but 
the last place amidst a multitude of other 
gems, all preferred to it as of higher value.* 

We now come to more certain and more 
authentic examples of historical rings. 

The first we take in chronological order is 
that of Childeric, the great founder of the 
Merovingian dynasty, the father of Clovis, 
who died in 482. This signet-ring—found 
with other treasures in his tomb at Tournay, 
when accidentally opened in 1654—is not set 


* In later times another legend has been told of a 
fish and a ring to explain the armorial bearings of the 
city of Glasgow: the stem of a tree crossed by a 
salmon, bearing in its mouth a ring. The legend 
attached to this is related in Jocelin’s Life of St. 
Kentigern. In the days of this saint, the Queen of 
Cadrow having lost her wedding-ring, it stirred up the 
jealousy of her husband, King Roderic, to allay which 
she applied to St. Kentigern, imploring his help for 
the safety of her honour. Not long after, as the holy 
man walked by the river, he desired a person who was 
fishing to bring him the first fish he could catch, which 
was accordingly done, and from its mouth was taken 
the Queen’s ring, which he immediately sent to her, to 
remove her husband’s suspicions. 


with a gem, but has an oval bezel in the gold 


of the ring, engraved with his bust in front 
face, holding a spear. He conspicuously 
wears the long hair of the Merovingian line. 





RING OF CHILDERIC, 


Traces remain of the legend CHILDERICI 
REGIS. Most unfortunately this invaluable 
signet has disappeared with the jewels stolen 
from the Bibliothéque in Paris in 1831. 

The next ring is an English one, an his- 
toric relic of singular interest, and a remark- 
able work of early art. It is the ring of 
Ethelwulf, King of Wessex (the father of 
Alfred the Great), who reigned a.p. 816-838, 
and bears the royal name upon it. It was 
found in the parish of Laverstock, Hants. 
The form is remarkable, the front rising 





RING OF ETHELWULF, 


pyramidically. ‘Two birds, of conventional 
form, face each other, a flower-ornament 
dividing them. These decorations are re- 
lieved by a ground of glossy bluish-black 
enamel. This ring is of gold, weighing 
11 dwts. 14 grains. It is now preserved in 
the British Museum. 

Especially noteworthy is the ring of A2thel- 
swith, wife of Burgud, King of Mercia, and 
sister of Alfred the Great, the property of the 
Rev. W. Greenwell. Apart from all historical 
associations, it is one of the finest Saxon rings 
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which are known to have come down to our 
times. It was found in Yorkshire. It is of 
gold, weighing 312 grains. The outer surface 
is engraved, and partly filled with niello. In 
the centre of the bezel is the Agnus Dei, ac- 
companied by the letters a. p. In the half- 
circle on each side are conventional animals, 
or monsters; the whole is surrounded by a 
border of dots, much worn in places. With- 
in the ring is an inscription, in letters large 
in proportion to the surface they occupy, and 
which read EATHELSVITH REGNA. 

The ring of St. Louis, of France, which 
was formerly kept in the treasury of St. Denis, 
is now in the Musée des Souverains, at the 
Louvre. It is described in Le Zrésor Sacré 
de Sainct Denys (1646) as “a ring of the 
glorious King Saint Louis.” It is of gold, 
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RING OF LOUIS. 


covered with fleurs de lis, ornamented with 
a large square sapphire, on which is en- 
graved the image of the saint, with the let- 
ters s. L., which mean Sigillum Ludovici. 
Around the ring outside are engraved the 
words, “Cest-le-sinet-du-roi-Sant-Louis,” which 
were added after his death. 

In the Marlborough collection is a ring 
with a spinet engraved, with a youthful head 
in front face wearing a crown of three fleurs 
de lis. The ring is of massive gold, ribbed 
longitudinally, and chased with flowers. 
Around the head a motto is engraved: “Tel 
il nest ” (“ There is no one like him”). Mr. 
Albert Way conjectures that this ring, a lady’s 
from its small dimensions, may have belonged 
to Margaret of Anjou, and that.the head is 
that of Henry VI., from its resemblance to 
his portrait upon his great seal. 

In the library of the Cathedral of Chiches- 
ter is the episcopal ring of Seffrid, Bishop of 


Chichester (d. 1159). It bears the figure of 
a Gnostic deity, the serpent-legged Abraxas, 
rudely engraved in jasper, evidently adopted 
by the Bishop for the supposed virtue attached. ° 
to these stones in medizval times. The ring 
was on the hand of the Bishop’s skeleton 
upon the accidental discovery of his stone 
coffin. 

In the Waterton collection is a ring 
assumed to be the wedding-ring of Catarina 
de Raselli, the wife of Nicola Rienzi, the 
famous tribune of Rome. “The ring,” 
writes Mr. Waterton, “ was purchased for me 
in Rome, for a trifling sum, at one of the 
periodical sales of the Monte de Pieta, and I 
had it for several months before I discovered 
certain facts, which many archzologists con- 
sider to be corroborative of my supposition 
that this ring was the nuptial ring of Cola di 
Rienzi. Its style, when compared with other 
objects of the period, enable us to ascribe its 
date to the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The bezel isan irregular octagon. In 
the centre there is cut, signet-wise, a device 
—two stars divided per pale. Around this 
are inscribed two names—Catarina Nicola— 
the interstices filled up with niello. These 
names are written from left to right, and not 
reversed. The ring is an elegant specimen 
of Italian workmanship, and I consider it to 
have been produced by a Florentine artist. 
The reasons for believing that this may have 
been the francial ring of Rienzi and his wife 
are the following: (1) The two names Nicola 
(di Rienzi) and Catarina (de Raselli); (2) 
The date of the ring, which we may assign 
to 1320-1340, the time when Rienzi lived ; 
(3) Neither Rienzi nor his wife had any 
armorial bearing, and having great faith in 
his destiny, he is stated to have: selected a 
star for his device. The two stars divided 
per pale were interpreted by an eminent 
Roman archeologist to be significant of the 
star of Rienzi and that of his wife.” 

There was discovered, fourteen years ago, 
on a hill at Montpensier, a gold ring believed 
to have belonged to the Black Prince. 
It weighs 13 grammes, is set with a ruby, 
is inscribed Sigi/lum Secretim, and has a 
Latin device round the circle. A woman, 
a rag-collector, discovered it, and alleged 
that the mayor gave her 4o francs on account, 
promising to divide the proceeds between her 
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and the Commune. The mayor having sold 
it in 1876 for 8,600 francs to Baron Jerome 
Pinchon, she claimed half the price, but the 
tribunal nonsuited her, holding that she sold 
the ring for the 40 francs. 

A most interesting relic is the betrothal 
ring of Martin Luther. Renouncing the 
faith of Rome, he revoked his vow of celibacy, 
and completed his total severance from its 
creed by marrying a lady who had been once 
a nun, named Catherine Boren. The ring 





BETROTHAL RING OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


used for his betrothal is of elaborate design 
and execution. A group of emblems of the 
Saviour’s passion, the pillar, the scourge, the 
spear, and various other objects, combine 
with a representation of the crucifixion, a 
small ruby being set in the centre of the ring 
above the head of the Saviour. On the 
inside of the ring, the inscriptions are still 
perfect. They contain the names of the 
betrothed pair, and the date, in German: 
“D Martino Luthero Cathenais Boren, 15 
Juni, 1525.” This ring belonged to a family of 
Leipsic as late as 1817, and is doubtless still 
oe with the greatest care as a national 
relic. 

Another interesting relic is the marriage- 
ring worn by Luther. It is an ingeniously 
contrived double ring, made so as to form 





LUTHER’S MARRIAGE RING, 


two complete rings, but which cannot be 
separated from each other, as they are linked 
together. The motto engraved within them 
is; “Was Got zussamenfiijot soll kein 
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Mensch scheiden ”—‘ What God doth join 
no man shall part.” The bezel of the ring is 
in two parts. On one are the initials of 
Luther, followed by a B, marking his aca- 
demic title, M.L.B; on the other, those of 
Catherine von Boren, C.V.B. When the rings 
are closed the initials lie close together. 
These rings were, it is supposed, designed by 
the celebrated painter and goldsmith, Lucas 
Cranach, who was a friend of Luther’s. 

. “ Of signet-rings known in modern times, 
writes Mr. King, “ none has enjoyed so last- 
ing and high a reputation as the so-called 
‘Seal of Michael Angelo,’ preserved for the 
last two centuries in the French cabinet, into 
which it passed with the other antiquities of 
Lauthier, a distinguished antiquary of Aix, in 
Provence, under Henri IV. Then and for 
many years it was received for the undoubted 
work of Pyrgoteles, and the design as com- 
memorating the birth of Alexander the Great. 
The value, consequently, was estimated at 
42,000; for in addition to these high re- 
commendations, its interest was enhanced by 
the fact that it had been the favourite ring of 
Michael Angelo himself.” 

More accurate criticism has, unfortunately, 
now stripped it of its antigue glories, and 
pronounced it to be merely a work of the 
Italian school, as its whole character unmis- 
takably betrays. It is a sard engraved with 
a fine composition of many figures. The 
subject is a vintage and Bacchic festival. In 
the exergue is a boy fishing. Those who be- 
lieve it to be antique, consider the boy fish- 
ing as the symbol of the Greek engraver 
AAAIQN ; others, on the other hand, deem 
it a rebus upon the name of the artist, Gio. 
Maria da Pescia, the celebrated engraver and 
friend of Michael Angelo. That the ring 
once actually belonged to the great Floren- 
tine seems to be a matter beyond dispute. 
Of this relic the following curious story is 
told by the witty President, Des Brosses, in 
his Lettres sur ? Italie (ii. 27): ‘ Early in the 
century, as the academician, Hardion, was 
exhibiting the treasures of the Bibliothéque to 
that celebrated amateur, the Baron de Storch, 
he all at once missed this very ring ; where- 
upon, without expressing his suspicions, he 
privately despatched a servant for a strong 
emetic, which, when brought, he insisted 
upon the Baron’s swallowing then and there, 
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and in a few minutes he had the satisfaction 
of hearing the ring tinkle into the basin held 
before the unlucky and unscrupulous gem- 
collector.” 

In the British Museum is the gold signet- 
ring of Mary Queen of Scots. Upon the 
face is engraved the royal arms and supporters 
of Scotland, with the motto IN DEFENS, and 
her initials MR. But the most curious por- 
tion of the ring is the inner side of the seal, 
where a crowned monogram is engraved, 
which might have been an unsolved enigma, 
but for the existence in our State Paper Office 
of a letter written by Mary to Queen Eliza- 


MARY’S RINGS. 


beth, in which she has drawn this identical 
monogram after signing her name. Sir Henry 
Ellis, who first traced out this curious history, 
says: “It is clearly formed of the letters 
M and A (for Mary and Albany), and gives 
countenance to the opinion that the written 
monogram was intended for Elizabeth and 
Burleigh to study; the subsequent creation 
of the title of Duke of Albany in Lord Darn- 
ley ultimately opening their eyes to the 
enigma.” 

Another interesting relic of Queen Mary is 
in the Waterton collection at South Kensing- 
ton. It is a ring of Henry, Lord Darnley, 
husband to Queen Mary. On the bezel it 
bears the two initials M H united by a lover’s 
knot, and within the hoop the name engraved 
of HENRI. L. DARNLEY, and the year of the 
marriage, 1565. 

A tragic story of a ring is told in connec- 
tion with Queen Elizabeth and her unfortu- 
nate favourite, the Earl of Essex. The 
narrative may be briefly told as follows: It 
is said the Queen, at a time when she was 
most passionately attached to the Eari, gave 


him a ring, with the assurance that she would 
pardon any fault with which he might be 
accused, when he should return that pledge. 
Long after this, when he was condemned for 
treason, she expected to receive this token, 
and was prepared to have granted the pro- 
mised pardon. It came not. The Queen 
was confirmed in the belief that he had 
ceased to care for her, and pride and jealousy 
consigned him to the death of a traitor. But 
the Earl had, in the last extremity of despair, 
entrusted the ring to the Countess of Not- 
tingham, wife of the Lord High Admiral, an 
enemy to the unfortunate Essex, who forbade 
his wife to take any proceedings in the 
matter, but to conceal the trust entirely and 
secrete the ring. When the Countess lay 
upon her death-bed, she sent for her royal 
mistress, for the first time told her guilt, and 
humbly implored mercy from God and forgive- 
ness from her earthly sovereign, who did not 
only refuse to give it, but having shook her 
as she lay in bed, sent her, accompanied with 
most fearful curses, to a higher tribunal. 
The words used by Queen Elizabeth in her 
agony and despair were: ‘God may forgive 
you, but I never can!” It was the death- 


blow to the proud old Queen, whose regret 
for the death of Essex could not be quenched 
by her pride and belief in his ingratitude. 


A confirmed melancholy settled upon her ; 
she died lonely and broken-hearted. 

There are three rings which lay claim to 
the distinction of being the genuine ring: 
one in the possession of Lord John Thynne, 
another which belongs to Captain Warner, 


ESSEX RING, BELONGING TO LORD J. THYNNE. 


and another in the possession of Mr. Sotheby, 
of Bloomsbury Square. The ring in the 
possession of Lord John Thynne is of gold, 
of extremely delicate workmanship through- 
out, and a cameo head of the Queen is cut 
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on onyx and set as its central jewel; the 
execution of this head is of the highest order, 
and may possibly have been the work of 
Valerio Vicentino, an Italian artist who visited 
England, and cut similar works for Elizabeth 
and Burleigh. It is one of the most minute, 
but the most striking likeness. The hoop of 
the ring is enriched with engraving, and the 
under surface decorated with floriated orna- 
ment, relieved by blue enamel. This ring is 
said to have been the property of Lady 
Frances Devereux, daughter of the Earl of 
Essex, and afterwards Duchess of Somerset, 
and to have passed from mother to daughter 
until it came to Louisa, daughter of John, 
Earl of Granville, who married Thomas 
Thynne, second Viscount Weymouth, great- 
grandfather of the present owner. It has 
been stated by Captain Devereux that no 
mention of the ring in question is made in 
the elaborate will of the Duchess of Somerset ; 
and we may remark that it is not at all likely 
that the Essex family would have got back 
the ring from the Countess of Nottingham. 

The other ring which sets forth a rival 
claim to be the identical ring given to the 
Earl of Essex, is that in the possession of C. 
N. Warner, Esq. This ring is said to have 
been given by Charles I. to Sir Thomas 
Warner, with other marks of distinction, 
in remuneration of his extensive discoveries 
in the West Indies in 1629. The ring is 
formed of a single diamond, cut in the shape 
of a heart. It is very likely that Queen 
Elizabeth would have demanded back the 
ring from the Nottingham family, in which 
case it would be among her jewels at her 
death, and would have come into possession 
of King James, from whom they passed on 
to King Charles I. 

Another narrative of historical interest 
is told in connection with a large sapphire 
set in the centre of a diamond star, and now 
in the possession of the Countess of Cork 
and Orrery. This sapphire, set as a ring, 
was worn by Queen Elizabeth, and was im- 
mediately after her death, when all the doors 
were closed by order, taken off her finger 
and thrown out of a window by Lady 
Scrope to her brother, Robert Carey, son of 
Lord Hunsdon, and, later, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, who at once took horse to Scotland, 
and presented the token to James VI., in 


proof of the truth of that fact, of which he 
brought the first tidings. This ring is men- 
tioned in Robertson’s History of Scotland, 
etc. It was afterwards given to John, Earl 
of Orrery, by the Duchess of Buckingham, 
natural daughter of James II. The ring is 
thus mentioned by Robertson: “Sir Robert 
Carey, Lord Hunsdon’s youngest son, setting 
out a few hours after Elizabeth’s death, arrived 
at Edinburgh on Saturday night, just as the 
King had gone to bed. He was immediately 
admitted into the royal apartment, and kneel- 
ing by the King’s bed, acquainted him with 
the death of Elizabeth, saluted him King of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland; 
and as a token of the truth of the intelligence 
which he brought, presented him a ring which 
his sister, Lady Scrope, had taken from the 
Queen’s finger after her death.” 

The ring of Sir Walter Raleigh, which he 
wore at his death, is said to be in the pos- 
session of a member of the Blanckley family, 
being an heirloom; the Blanckley family 
being directly descended from Sir Walter, 
and having several interesting relics of their 
distinguished ancestor. 

A ring has been lately discovered which 
would be of the greatest interest if it could 
be proved to be the identical ring to which a 
claim has been made for it. It is supposed 
to be the seal-ring of William Shakespeare, 
and was found March 16th, 1810, by a 
labourer’s wife in the mill close adjoining 
Stratford-on-Avon churchyard. It passed 





SHAKESPEARE’S RING. 


into the possession of R. B. Wheler, Esq., 
the historian of the town; and his sister, at 
his death, presented it to the museum of 
Shakespearian relics formed in the birthplace 
of the poet. It is of gold, weighing 12 
dwts., having the initials W. S. linked 
together by a tasselled cord ; the only other 
ornament upon the ring being a band of 
pellets and lines on the outer edge of the 
bezel. 
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“Ts it Shakespeare’s ?” writes Mr. Fairholt. 
“It is evidently a gentleman’s ring, and of 
the poet’s era. It is just such a ring as a 
man in his station would fittingly wear— 
gentlemanly, but not pretentious. There 
was but one other person in the small town 
of Stratford at that time to whom the same 
initials belonged. This was one William 
Smith, but Azs seal is attached to several 
documents preserved among the records of 
the Corporation, and is totally different. Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
observes that ‘little doubt can be entertained 
that this ring belonged to the poet, and it 
is probably the one he lost before his death, 
and was not to be found when his will was 
executed, the word hand being substituted 
for seal in the original copy of the docu- 
ment.’” 

In the Crown-room, in Edinburgh Castle, 
among the regalia, is a ruby ring set round 
with diamonds, worn by Charles I. at his 
Scottish coronation. 


In the possession of Miss Gerard is a gold 
ring, the bezel hexagonal, with a death’s-head 
in white enamel on black ground, surrounded 
by the legend, BEHOLD . THE . ENDE. Round 
the edge is the motto, RATHER . DEATH . 
THEN . FALS. FAITH. At the back the 
initials M. and L., tied with a mourning 
ribbon. This ring is stated to have been 
given to Bishop Juxon by Charles I., on the 
scaffold ; since which period it has been pre- 
served as an heirloom in the family of its 
present possessor. 

In her Majesty’s collection of gems is 
preserved the signet-ring of Charles II., when 
Prince of Wales, having for device the 
ostrich plumes between the letters C. P., 
very neatly cut upon a large yellow diamond, 
a table 4 x { inch in dimensions, quaintly 
fashioned into a heater-shaped seven-sided 
shield. 

Another ring of historical interest is a 
silver one, set with a yellow tapering diamond 


and a small ruby. It has been preserved in 
the Penderell family as that given by King 
Charles II. in token of gratitude for the 
fidelity which saved him in the oak at 
Boscobel, after the battle of Worcester. It 
now belongs to Mrs. Whitely, of Beckington, 
Somerset, fifth in descent from Penderell. 

In the possession of Lord John Scott are 
several relics of the House of Stuart. They 
were purchased by him on the death of the 
late Cardinal York, at Rome. Among the 
most important are the ring worn by the 
Pretender—James III., as he was styled 
abroad—on his marriage with the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski; the marriage ring of 
his son, Prince Charles Edward, enclosing 
a beautiful little miniature; and a gold ring 
with a white rose in enamel, worn by King 
James II. and his son. 

A ring of the greatest interest for its 
artistic merits is that in the possession of 
Count Silver, of Milan. It is of silver, set 
with a diamond, on which is engraved the 
head of Numa, by Giacomo da Nerro. 

Amongst some of the most magnificent 
rings of modern date are those of Tippoo 
Sahib, and of Jehanghir, son of Akbar, 
Emperor of Delhi. The magnificent jewel 
which once belonged to Tippoo Sahib has 
a plain gold hoof, with the entire surface set 
with rubies ; on the centre is perched a large 
bird, apparently intended for a hawk, made 
of gold and beautifully executed, with the 
plumage composed completely of precious 
stones—the diamond, emerald, ruby, and 
sapphire. In the beak are two small ruby 
drops, a single emerald in the crest, and 
rubies for the eyes ; a single row of nine sap-. 
phires encircles the throat, and 139 rubies, 
including those in the hoop, fourteen in num- 
ber, with twenty-nine diamonds, some of them 
very large, and all set flat, cover the rest of 
the neck, breast, back, and tail, This unique 
and interesting ring was brought from India 
at the time of the capture of Seringapatam, 
1792, under the first Marquis Cornwallis, 
and presented to his family, by whom it has 
been preserved, and descended as an heir- 
loom through his eldest grandchild, the late 
Lady Braybrooke. _It is now in the collection 
of Lord Braybrooke. It is said that Tippoo 
was in the habit of wearing it when he went 
out hawking. 
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Mr. King describes the ring of Jehanghir 
as an unparalleled specimen of Oriental 
caprice and extravagance. It is cut out of a 
solid piece of emerald of remarkably pure 
quality, with two emerald drops, and two 
collets set with rose diamonds, and ruby 
borders in Oriental mountings. Its diameter 
is 1} x 1}inches. This ring was presented 
by Shah Soojah to the East India Company, 
and was purchased by the late Lord Auck- 
land, when Governor-General of India. It 
is now in the possession of the Hon. Miss 
Eden. 


I shall bring this short treatise to a close 
by giving a curious story of a ring of the 
Countess of Douglas. 

Visitors to the Castle of Edinburgh are 
familiar with the ancient piece of ordnance, 
styled “Mons Meg,” standing on St. Mar- 
garet’s Battery, with its big granite shot piled 
beside it. According to an inscription cast 
on its iron carriage, it is stated to have been 
cast, or rather built (for it consists of parallel 
bars of iron, with hoops of iron welded over 
them), at Mons in Belgium, in 1486, But 
the tradition in Galloway has always been 
that it was made by John McKim and his 
two sons at Castle Douglas, in order to enable 
King James IV. to reduce Threave Castle, 


one of the strongholds of the Earl of Douglas, 


then in rebellion. The local tradition went 
further, to say that only two shots were fired 
at the castle ; the first, passing through one of 
the windows of the principal hall, carried off 
the hand and arm of the Countess of Douglas, 
who was in the act of raising a glass 
of claret to her lips; the second, making a 
breach in the keep or donjon of the castle, 
caused the fortress to surrender. This tradi- 
tion long passed current without any value 
being attached to its accuracy, but it subse- 
quently received remarkable confirmation. 
One of the granite balls was found a few 
years ago when clearing out the court-yard of 
this ancient feudal structure ; and in cleaning 
out the principal draw-well the other ball 
was found, and in immediate proximity a gold 
finger-ring, having the Douglas cognizance of 
a heart, and the initials of the Countess of 
Douglas to whom the tradition referred. An 
examination of the granite shot, piled on the 
battery beside this famous old cannon, showed 
VOL. XVIII. 


that they were composed of the granite of the 
Galloway district. 

The Castle of Threave, which stands on an 
islet of sixteen Scottish acres, in the river 
Dee in Kirkcudbrightshire, passed from the 
Douglases to the Maxwells. It was gar- 
risoned with eighty men by the Earl of 
Nithsdale (Maxwell) for Charles I. 


Parish Registers in the Grbridge 
Meanerp.* 
By J. H. Tuomas, M.A., Rural Dean and Vicar of 
Hillingdon, 
—>——_ 

LORD BISHOP,—I take for 
granted that many a layman on 
glancing over the subjects to-day 
must have felt that parish registers 

were unspeakably dry and forbidding. Ifheis 
married, he only remembers them as contain- 
ing certain formal, dreary-looking spaces, to 
be filled with dates, names, residences, and 
professions ; to these he and his bride af 
fixed their signatures, and escaped from the 
vestry as soon as possible. But tiresome as 
it all seemed, he was making history, é.¢., 
adding an item for other generations to know 
whether old names continued in a parish or 
new ones took their place; he was an in- 
voluntary witness to the progress of educa- 
tion, signing his name instead of making his 
mark, as he might have done if he had 
lived two or three hundred years ago. Not 
being a clerk in holy orders, whose writing is 
mostly worse now than in the time of 
Henry VIII., he may at least congratulate 
himself upon writing a better hand than his 
forefathers, who, even if they were church- 
wardens—as we see, three hundred years ago, 
at West Drayton—made their mark on page 
after page of a register, certifying the accuracy 
of entries which they probably could not 
read ; or his signature may form material for 
an important part of a pedigree in a lawsuit 
two hundred years hence. 

Let us begrateful, then, to Thomas Cromwell, 


* A paper read at the Bishop of London’s Confer- 
ence with the Clergy and Laity of the Uxbridge 
Deanery, Dec, 30, 1837. 

Cc 
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Chancellor and Vicar-General of Henry VIII, 
for this at least, that he provided for the 
entries of “every wedding, christening, and 
burial” throughout the country, and for their 
preservation in “one sure coffer with 2 locks 
and keys” by the minister and churchwardens 
of each parish. And later on, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the clergy of Canterbury in con- 
vocation laid down minute regulations on the 
subject, which were afterwards embodied in 
the 7oth canon of 1603.* ; 

All provision was, indeed, made both for 
entries and safe keeping, yet there are num- 
berless instances throughout the country in 
which either the registers were not cared for 
properly, or were lost, or so defaced by damp 
and neglect that they were unreadable. In- 
stances are mentioned within the last forty 
or fifty years in which the vellum pages were 
cut to pieces for labels to game-hampers, or 
for patterns by tailors and lacemakers, muti- 
lated by collectors of autographs or converted 
into kettle-holders. 

Now, it is impossible to take the most rapid 
glance at the registers in this Deanery with- 
out seeing that at times many of them fell 
into very bad hands indeed. At Uxbridge 
the books must have been for long years in 
the custody of some illiterate person, who 
acted as clerk and made the entries; for 
although such variations of the name of Alice 
as Alys, Alis, Alse—the original of our Elsie 
—are pretty enough at Ickenham, yet Danill 
and Nathainiell, at Uxbridge, cannot possibly 
result from anything but ignorance, and in 
several of the books pages have been cut out 
from time to time. The Deanery registers 
are now for the most part carefully pre- 
served, although there are instances in which 
a few shillings spent in rebinding, or a morn- 
ing in pasting in loose pages, would be well 
bestowed. It is indeed most desirable, for 
the old books possess an interest which, 
according to our present system of bare 
names, etc., never can recur. The injunc- 
tion, indeed, of Henry VIII. does not require 


* See Parish Registers in England, by R. E. Ches- 
ter Waters (Longmans, 1887). Anyone wishing to 
follow the attempts of Church and State to secure 
accuracy in the returns required, and to see the way 
in which such attempts have been helped or hindered 
by clergy, parish clerks, and diocesan registries, should 
read Mr. Waters’ book, which also contains most 
interesting and amusing details, 


so much as the modern Acts; but, as a 
matter of fact, each incumbent of old had a 
book with blank pages given him, upon which 
he wrote whatever he liked. And his re- 
marks were often of value, although, as we 
shall see, not always discreet or justifiable. 
These blank pages continued from 1538 to 
the passing of Lord Hardwicke’s Act in 1753. 
And it happens that in the three adjoining 
parishes of Ickenham, Hillingdon, and Hayes, 
we have registers of singular interest for the 
beginning, middle, and end of this period. 
The first volume of the Ickenham registers is 
well worth careful inspection, as the entries 
actually begin in 1538, the year of Cromwell’s - 
injunction, on the original paper sheets. 
These are preserved in very few parishes in- 
deed. Numbers are reported to be of this 
early date, but on examination it will be 
found that until 1577 they are merely copies 
into the vellum books which were then 
ordered, the originals having been usually 
cast aside. 

The Uxbridge registers also commenced in 
1538, but the so-called copies were not made 
until 1601, when the paper originals must 
have been destroyed. ‘The names and dates 
are frequently omitted where it pleased the 
copyist, or there was the slightest difficulty in 
making them out. 

At Ickenham we have both the old paper 
entries, clear and beautiful as if they were of 
yesterday, and the copies on vellum, in which 
the transcriber saved himself trouble, giving 
only bare names, without the rector’s com- 
ments, which are a special charm in some of 
the earliest books. At Ickenham, in the paper 
books, the names of sponsors at baptism are 
entered. It appears that an order to that effect 
was issued in 1555; but the practice begins 
at Ickenham in 1538, and continues with an 
occasional gap to the end of the paper sheets 
int577. The copyist, however, in the vellum 
book contents himself with inserting the 
christenings without mentioning the sponsors. 
By the way, it may be suggested that it is 
possibly a relic of the practice of inserting 
them which makes sponsors now so often ask 
if their names are to be put down. 

Passing on to the seventeenth century, we 
have interesting notices in all the books of that 
date which have been preserved. At Icken- 
ham, from 1698 to 1705, there is a curious 
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entry about people’s incomes, which were 
supposed to guide the fees they paid. A 
child is baptized, and it is noted of the father, 
“The said James Gladman has not £50 per 
annum, nor £600 personal estate.” Some- 
times there is a note of suspicion: “ Hath 
not, as he saith, £50 per annum.” Next, 
perhaps, comes an entry of “a day labourer, 
a poor man,” and only two or three times it 
is said “he hath” or “is worth £50.” Duties 
were also imposed on bachelors of twenty-five 
years of age, and on widowers, if without 
children, so long as they remained unmarried. 
But the Act was only in force seven years. 
There are similar notices in the West Dray- 
ton and Hayes registers. 

At Harefield, the first pages of one of the 
registers are devoted to the list of those who 
were excommunicated by the chaplain of the 
Countess of Derby, the lady of the manor, 
whose private chapel afterwards developed 
into the church as it is. He was also parish 
priest for the surrounding districts. The ex- 
communications were pronounced in the 
church. The entry is “propter contu- 
maciam,” with the names; but only four or 
five remain, the others being cut out, doubt- 
less, either by the excommunicated persons 
themselves or their relations. 

There are similar notices in one or two 
other parishes, and one at Uxbridge, as late 
as 1726, of a woman who “did penance at 
morning service for May 26th,” when the 
baptism of an illegitimate child is recorded. 

In several of the old books there is notice 
of a voluntary reparation fee, called a “ Mor- 
tuary.” This was left as a legacy to satisfy 
for tithes unpaid in lifetime. At Uxbridge 
an executor gives “ £20 in money, one fyne 
towell, two pair of fyne sheets, and a pent- 
house beeve.” 

Another offering was the “Chrisom,” fre- 
quently mentioned in the Hayes and Hilling- 
don registers. The form of entry is generally 
“‘Chrisom,” sometimes “a Chrisom child.” 
The notices end with 1670. It was ordered 
by the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., 1549, 
that “the godfathers and godmothers should 
take and lay their hands upon the child, and 
the minister put on him his white ‘vesture, 
commonly called the Chrisom, and say, Take 
this white vesture for a token of the innocency 
which by God’s grace in this Holy Sacrament 


of Baptism is given thee; and for a sign 
whereby thou art admonished, as long as 
thou livest, to give thyself to innocency 
of living, that after this transitory life 


thou mayest be partaker of the life everlast- 
Some of us may be reminded of 
in the Lyra Innocentium, 


ing.” 
Keble’s lines 
page 175: 
Radiant may be her glance of mirth, 
Who wears her chrisom-vest 
Pure, as when first at her new birth 
It wrapt her tender breast. 

Then, again, there is often special notice 
of benefactions to the church, as in 1680, at 
Hillingdon, of the flagon and other sacred 
vessels ; at West Drayton, in 1729, of a new 
pulpit and desk. Notes are carefully made 
about churchyards, as at Uxbridge, in 1576, 
when the first burial takes place in “the 
new churchyard ;” boundary walls are men- 
tioned, and the parties responsible for keep- 
ing them up. At Cowley, in 1728, a new 
gate is placed at the north corner ; at Hilling- 
don, in 1680, the wall was divided out for 
repair to different persons at every few yards; 
at Harlington, in 1698, “the Churchyard was 
in kindness to the Parish railed in by the 
Rector,” who explains that he is not obliged 
to keep up the fence, nor is this his bene- 
faction to be alleged by his successors as a 
precedent, obliging them to do the same. 

Burials in woollen are often mentioned. 
The Act directing it was passed in Charles IT.’s 
reign, and was intended to encourage the 
woollen manufacture by preventing linen 
from being bought or imported. “No 
person shall be buried in any shirt made of 
or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold or 
silver, or other than wool only, on pain of 
forfeit of £5.” This explains the constant 
entry “affidavit” after that of burial. But 
many despised the homely woollen for their 
friends and paid the fine. 

At Harmondsworth, in 1726, it is noted 
that six guineas and fifty shillings were given 
to the poor for a burial in linen. At Hayes, 
that an informer (who would have half the 
fine) gave sworn information of one who had 
been buried in a coffin fitted with velvet ; of 
another, that she left in her will that she 
should be buried in linen, and had her 
desire. 

Then in the parishes of Hayes and Hil- 
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lingdon, and. in the township of Uxbridge, 
which lie on the highroad from London to 
Oxford, there are some special entries of 
travellers, such as “a poor young man, 
a stranger, who died on the road,” “a 
foreigner,” “a wanderer,” “a stranger that 
died in a waggon,” “a soldier buried,” “a 
poor travaillinge woman.” Out of twenty- 
seven burials at Hillingdon in 1667 and 
1668, nine are described in this indefinite 
manner. Besides these, the insecurity of the 
road is shown: “ Movember 13, 1702.—Will 
Harrison, Postman, murdered near the great 
Bridge between Hillingdon and Uxbridge.” 
“* November 28.—Edward Symonds, Drover, 
murdered at the same time, and about the 
same place, and by the same hands.” 

In Hayes and Hillingdon the burial regis- 
ter of 1664 is increased by the plague. In 
Hillingdon there are eleven entries of plague 
between August and January, some of which 
are marked “suspected ;” but usually the 
whole district was evidently a sanatorium for 
London, in days when the sea was considered 
to have pestilential vapours, and there was 
therefore no thronging to the coast for health. 
West Drayton and Harmondsworth were par- 
ticularly distinguished as health resorts from 
1680 to 1720. ‘The visitors are generally 
noted as * Londoners,” sometimes more fully ; 
one “came to take the air, in hope of longer 
life, but found death instead of life, showing 
how vaine the hope of mortal man is.” 
Another was “Barber-chirurgeon of the 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West.” 

The first volume of the Hillingdon register 
begins in 1559, the year after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth. From 1644 to 1649, during 
the latter years of Charles I., there are no 
records ; this was, however, very common in 
that troublous reign. It was on January 30, 
1645, that the discussion took place at the 
Treaty House in Uxbridge, between sixteen 
commissioners from the King and sixteen 
from the nation, on the grievances of which 
each party complained. It is said that “the 
principal subjects of conference were religion, 
militia, and Ireland.” Knotty questions 
these—perhaps hardly solved yet. 

But to return to our registers. 


From 1649, 
the first year of the Great Rebellion, there 
are four leaves of births, baptisms, marriages, 
and burials, mixed in uttermost confusion ; 


but at one end of our second volume (begin- 
ning with 1653) we find a registrar* appointed 
by the parish, and then a careful record of 
births (not baptisms). 

The same registrar is appointed for Ux- 
bridge, and he records that there had been 
considerable neglect in the parents of some 
children born years before the register was in 
being. They came in to the census “in 
great numbers,” and the fee for registration 
was fourpence each. We must not, however, 
be misled into supposing that because bap- 
tisms among the Puritans were not always 
registered in the church books, there were 
none. Dr. Stoughton, the eminent Congre- 
gationalist, informs us that they were adminis- 
tered at “the monthly meeting, and not in 
church” (Church and State 200 Years ago, 
page 7). At Harlington, however, as well 
as Hayes and West Drayton, they were 
solemnized in church and registered. 

At the other end of our book is a double 
column containing certificates of banns and 
of marriages. Here is a copy of the first : 


PUBLICATIONS. .1653.| MARRIAGES. 


Acontract of matrimony 
between Robert Flood and 
Elizabeth Howard, both of 
ye parish of Hillingdon in 
the County of Midd, was 

ublished in ye same Par- 
ish Church of Hillingdon 
on three severall Lords 
daies, viz., the 25th of De- 


1653. 
Robert Flood and Eliza- 
beth Howard, both of the 
parish of Hillingdon, were 
married this 9th day of 
January before mee, John 
Baldwin, Esq., Justice of 
the Peace, according to an 
Act of Parliament in that 
case made and provided. 


cember, ye Ist of January, 
and ye 8th of January, in 
ye year 1653, at the close 
of the morning exercise, | 

according to an Act .of| 

Parliament in that case 

provided. 

Marriage had become a mere civil contract ; 
no blessing of the Church was given, but the 
ceremony was performed by a registrar in the 
presence of a magistrate. Banns were pub- 
lished as above, ‘at the close of the morning 
exercise” in the church, but the marriage 
itself was a purely secular proceeding. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


* Mr. Waters says the word “registrar” is a 
‘*solecism of modern invention,” taking the place of 
the ancient ‘‘ register ;” but I venture to use it as a 
convenient and harmless innovation, distinguishing a 
man from a book, sometimes in the same sentence. 


oF 


Jo. BALDWIN. 
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Motes on Early British Cypo- 
gtapbp. 


By W. Carew Haz iitr. 


ee 


Joun Day. 

(1546-1586.) 
EE Machyn’s Diary, pp. 72, 340, 
4 and Zurich Letters, Parker Soc., 
2nd Series, p. 183. 





1549-50. Bishop Latimer’s Sermons. Duo- 
decimo or small octavo. 

There were three impressions of the second and 
remaining sermons, if not of the whole volume. In 
the Huth copy the date is given in Roman capitals, 
and there are marginal notes throughout. It is 
probably the third issue. 

1572. De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclesiz. 
Folio. 


This book makes Lot 364 in Tutet’s Catalogue, 
1786, where an elaborate collation is given. It 
sold there for £4 4s. 

1574. A Proclamation concerning the Plague. 
A broadside. 

Reprinted in the Antiquarian Repertory, 2nd 
edition, i. 350-1. 

1577. The Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs. Octavo. 


A copy was sold among Mr. Inglis’s books in 
1826 ; but it does not seem to have recurred, and I 
do not know a second. 


WILLIAM SERES, 


(1550-1580.) 

See the Zgerton Papers, Camd. Soc., pp. 
138-43. Nearly all the books cited by 
Herbert from the Stationers’ Register are 
now known. Two or three small tracts at 
Lambeth with his initials only, and described 
by Maitland as having no note of the press, 
belong to him. They are all probably cata- 
logued by myself. 


NICHOLAS HI, 
(1550-1560.) 
1550. Bishop Hooper’s Declaration of the 
Ten Holy Commandments. Oc- 
tavo. 


Two editions the same year, with date 1548 
or 1550 retained in editions published at a later 
time. Lowndes quotes an impression of 1550 by 
Robert Waldegrave, which appeared about 1590. 





RICHARD JUGGE. 


(1550-1570.) 
1559. The Book of Common Prayer. 
tavo. 

The late Mr. Henry Pyne had a copy wanting 
the first title-page. It is the first octavo edition of 
Elizabeth, and a volume of the highest rarity. The 
late Lord Ashburnham desired to see the Pyne 
copy; but I understood Mr. Pyne to say that he 
had not sent it to him. 


Oc- 


Joun WALEY. 
(1550-1560.) 
No date. The Treasure of Poor Men. J. 
Waley, in Foster Lane. Octavo. 
Mentioned in Thoresby’s Catalogue. 


HucuH SINGLETON. 
(1550-1590.) 
1579. A Godly Treatise, etc. 
Cat., p. 63. Herbert. 
A small fragment is among Douce’s books at 
Oxford. 
The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf, by 
John Stubbs. Octavo. 
See Nuge Antiqua, 1804, i. 143. 


Maunsell’s 


ANTHONY SCOLOKER. 
(1550-1570.) 
A book made by John Frith. 
Duodecimo. 
Bibl. Heber., Part 2, No. 2105. 


No date. 


ROBERT CROWLEY. 
(About 1550.) 


See Machyn’s Diary, 215, 376, 406. 
1551. The Fable of Philargery. Octavo. 
The late Mr. Henry Bradshaw seemed to recol- 
lect that he saw this in the collection of Mr. 
Maurice Johnson, of Spalding ; but, at any rate, he 
neglected to take a note of it. The water comes 
up into one’s mouth when one hears of such things. 


Joun TuRK. 
(About 1550.) 
No date. The Ryght and Trew Vnderstand- 
ynge of the Supper of the Lord. 
A copy of this volume is in the library of 
Worcester College, Oxford, according to Mr. 
Daniel’s Catalogue, 1874, p. 15. ; ; 
Mr. Bradshaw mentioned to me, in conversation 
at Cambridge, a broadside ballad printed by him ; 


but I did not see it. 
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THomas MARSH. 
(1557-1585-) 
1557. Beso los manos. Quarto. 


The last time I met Mr. Bradshaw in London, 
he informed me that the unique copy described by 
Hartshorne as in the library of King’s College, 
Cambridge, had been at last found, and that he 
would on his return have the particulars sent to me, 
which he did not do. 


ANTHONY KITSON. 
(1550-1570.) 
This printer may have been related to 
Thomas Kitson, mentioned in Rutland Papers, 
Camd. Soc., p. 88. 


THomas POWELL. 
(1550-1565.) | 
1562. The Book of Friendship [Cicero de 
Amictié|. Duodecimo. 
See Nuge Antique, 1804, i. 135. 


Owen ROGERS. 


(1550-1565.) 
1561. John Heywood’s Dialogue. Octavo. 
The only copy which I have seen of this date has 
the year only on the title, but wants the end, pro- 
bably with the printer’s name. 


JouHN AWDELEY. 


(1560-1575.) 
1565. The Fraternity of Vagabonds. Quarto. 
I wait to see a copy of this date ; but as it is 
referred to by Harman. in 1566-67, there can be no 
doubt that it, at any rate, preceded his Caveat. 
Herbert does not mention Zhe Description of 
Vagabonds, licensed to Awdeley in 1560-61, and 
perhaps suggestive of the prose treatise. 

1569-70. A Sermon preached before the 

Quenes Maiestie, by Maister 
Edward Dering, the 25 day of 
February, Anno 1569. Im- 
printed at London by Iohn 
Avdeley. Small octavo. A—F 2 
in half-sheets. 
A fuller account from the tract itself. 
1571. A Sermon by Henry Bedel. Octavo. 
The edition of 1573, referred to by Herbert, is a 
small octavo, making A—E in eights. 

1574. A Sermon preached by William Fulke. 
Imprinted at London by John 
Awdeley, 1574. Small octavo. 
A—H 3 ineights. Octavo. 


THomMAs HACKET. 
(1560-1590.) 
1585. An Extract from Pliny. Quarto. 

Not the work of Solinus, as conjectured by Her- 
bert, but the tract described by me in Collections 
and Notes, 1882, p. 480. 

1600. England’s Parnassus. Octavo. 

The 7. H. of the imprint is Thomas Hayes or 
Heyes, not Hacket (as supposed by Collier in his 
Bibl. Cat.). In my copy, formerly T. Warton’s 
and Colonel Stanley’s, the name of Hayes is printed 
at length. In others only his initials occur. 


RaLpH NEWBERY. 
(1560-1580.) 
1579. A Treatise touching the Liberty of a 


Christian Man. Octavo. 
Two editions the same year. 


WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 


(? 1553-1570.) 

Griffith appears to have been in business 
much earlier than Herbert imagined. Her- 
bert’s list is strangely imperfect ; but at the 
same time many of the productions of this 
press were of a fugitive character, and copies 
have only been recovered of late years. 


HENRY DENHAM. 
(1560-1585.) 
1583. The Psalter. Quarto. 

The date is found by the Almanac for ten years, 
commencing with 1584, and by the second title 
dated 1583. 

1584. An Abstract of certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Quarto. 

Two issues the same year, seeming to vary only 
in preface and imprint. The one not described by 
Herbert has the former in black-letter, and the 
name of Chard only as the printer on the title. 

A Handfull of holsome (though homelie) 
Hearbes, gathered out of the goodlie 
Garden of God’s most holie Word. 
Duodecimoor small octavo. Printed 
within borders. 

By Anne Wheathill. The only copy which I 
have ever seen noticed was in one of Lilly’s later 
Catalogues, unknown to Herbert, except from the 
registration at Stationers’ Hall. 


HENRY BYNNEMAN. 
(1566-1580.) 
1573. De Furoribus Gallicis. Quarto. 
Two editions the same year. This book was 


published by Theodore de Beze, under the pseu- 
donym of Varamundus. 
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RICHARD JONES. 
(1564-1600.) 
1588. The English Ape, etc, by W. R. 


Quarto. 
I have seen no copy with the name of Jones in 
the imprint, nor does Herbert, who mentions it, 
appear to have had such an one under his eyes. 


HENRY MIDDLETON. 
(15 70-1580.) 

1575. The true and perfect copie of a godly 
Sermon, preached in the Minster 
at Lincolne, by the reuerend Father 
in God, Thomas L., Bishop of 
Lincolne, the 28 of August, Anno 


1575. Imprinted at London by 
Henrie Middleton for Rafe New- 
beria ... Octavo. Black-letter. 
A—E in eights, last three leaves 
blank. 


THOMAS VAUTROLLIER. 


(1570-1590.) 

1583-4. Justitie Britannicee [Zhe Execution 

of Justice in England]. Quarto. 
Strype says that he had seen the original English 
work in Burleigh’s own handwriting. A French 

version was issued by Vautrollier, 1584, octavo. 
1586. A Proclamation concerning the sen- 
tence against Mary Queen of Scots. 

A sheet. 

The full text is in Kempe’s Loseley MSS. p. 493. 


JoHN CHARLWOOD. 
(1560-1592.) 

Charlwood appears to have borrowed, or 
inherited, from Rowland Hall the sign of the 
Half-Eagle and the Key, the arms of the 
Canton of Geneva. Charlwood carried on 
business in Barbican. Hall was, in 1563, in 
Gutter Lane. Perhaps Charlwood took over 
his business. 

1582. A Short Catechism for Householders. 
By John Stockwood. Small octavo. 
Black-letter. 

See it in 1584 in Bib. Coll., 1882, v. STOCK- 

WooD, 

WILLIAM Hoskins. 


(1580-1595.) 
1591. A Frvitfvll Sermon. 
Smith. Octavo. 
A copy before me, otherwise correspondent with 
Herbert’s account, has at the foot of the title: At 
London, Printed for Nicholas Ling, 1591. 


... By Henrie 





Tuomas DAwsoN. 
(1580-1613.) 

1580, A Sermon preached in S. Peters 
chvrch in Exceter, the 6. day of 
December last wherin is intreated 
of the second coming of Christ 
vnto iudgement, & of the end of 
the world. By John Chardon, 
maister of Art, and preacher of the 
word of God. Imprinted at London 
at the three Cranes in the Vintree, 
by Thomas Dawson, 1580. Octavo. 
Black-letter. A—D in eights, D 8 
blank. Dedicated to Sir Gawen 
Carew, knight. 

1591. The Grounds of the Longitude... . 
Written by Simon Forman. Quarto. 

Herbert knew of this tract by the celebrated 
astrologer from its registration ; but a copy is bound 
up with one of Ashmole’s MSS. The imprint is: 
Imprinted at London by Thomas Dawson. 1591. 


HuGH JACKSON. 
(1575-1606.) 

A John Jackson was in business as a 
printer in 1640. He may have been a son of 
the John Jackson who printed the Phenix 
Lest, 1593. 


ROBERT WALDEGRAVE. 
(1580-1600.) 
He also lived at one time at the Crane in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


GEORGE BISHOP. 
(1575-1605.) 
1598. Chaucer’s Works. Folio. 
This was, in fact, a trade edition. Some copies 
purport to be printed by Bonham Norton, others by 
Edmund Bollifant. 


Joun HarisoN THE ELDER. 
(1580-1600). 
1583. Fenner’s Answer to Nichols. Quarto. 
Herbert gives the imprint and collation incor- 
rectly. The book was A—C c in fours and the 
title, or 104 leaves. The imprint is: London. 
Imprinted by Iohn wolfe for Iohn Harison and 
Thomas Manne, dwelling in Pater noster rowe, 
and are there to be solde. 1583. 
ABEL JEFFES. 
(1580-1595.) 
1591. The Wedding Garment.... By H. 
Smith. Small octavo. Herbert. 
But Herbert was unaware that there was an 
earlier edition: London. Printed for W. Wright. 
1590. The notice about false copies occurs in a 
preface. 
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PHILIP SCARLET. 
(About 1597.) 
Herbert does not mention this stationer. 
I have seen no book with his name at the 
foot of the title, except Zhe Trimming of 
Thomas Nash, Gentleman, by Gabriel Harvey. 
Quarto. 1597. 
THOMAS SCARLET. 
(1589-1595-) 
1589. The Christian’s Sacrifice. 
Smith. Octavo. Herbert. 


But a copy before me has this imprint : Printed 
by Thomas Orwin for Thomas Manne, 1589. 


By H. 


EpWARD AGGAS. 


(1575-85-) 
1578. Politique Discourses. . . . Translated 
by A®gremont Ratcliffe. Quarto. 
This Ratcliff I conclude to be the same person 
who has written his name on the wall of one of the 
prisons in the Beauchamp Tower at the Tower of 
London. 

Joun WOLFE. 

(1580-1600.) 
1586. Tichborne’s Elegy. Quarto. Herbert. 


This is only part of the tract entitled Verses of 
Praise and Joy, etc., reprinted in my Fugitive 
Tracts, 1875, 1st Series. 


JoHN WINDET. 
(1590-1610.) 

1587. A Defence of the Execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The Blessedness 
of Britain. Quarto. Herbert, 

Herbert has made two books into one. He had 
apparently seen neither. 

1597. Terentii Comediz. Duodecimo. 

Omitted by Herbert. 


THomas ORWIN. 


(1590-1595.) 

1591. A Preparatiue to -Mariage. The 
summe whereof was spoken at 
a Contract, and inlarged after. 
Whereunto is annexed a Treatise of 
the Lords Supper, and another of 
vsurie. By Henrie Smith. Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Orwin for 
Thomas Man. ... 1591. Roman 
letter. A—Hin eights; A—I 2 in 
eights; A, 2 leaves; B—F 4 in 
eights. Octavo. 


Joan OrwIn. 
(About 1595.) 
1595. The Arraignment . . of vsurie.... 
Quarto. 
Maunsell is quite correct in quoting a copy printed 
for T. Man. I have seen one myself. It was in a 
bookseller’s catalogue for January, 1872, and I 
inspected it. 


GABRIEL SIMSON AND WILLIAM WHITE. 
(1595-1600.) 
1596. Broughton’s Consent of Scripture. 
Quarto. 
Tutet, 1786, printed on vellum, 22s. 


Joun DANTER. 
(About 1595.) 

Harvey, in his Pierces Supererogation, 1593, 
calls Nash “ Danter’s gentleman,” because 
his literary opponent had two or three of his 
books printed by Danter. ‘ 


THOMAS CREEDE. 
(1590-1600.) 
1599. A Treatise of the Nature of God. 
Octavo. 

See it described in Huth Catalogue, p. 1001. A 
second copy, however, purports to be printed by 
Thomas Creede for Ralph Jackson, to whom, indeed, 
it had been licensed in 1598. 


FELIX KINGSTON. 
(1598-1640.) 

The latest book of his printing which I 
have seen is Ley’s Pattern of Piety, octavo, 
1640. Herbert merely says that “he printed 
after 1600.” But perhaps there were, as in 
other cases, two persons of the same name— 
father and son. 


Joun Norton. 
(1600-1640.) 
See Egerton Papers, Camd. Soc., p. 373. 


RICHARD BRADOCK. 
(1590-1610.) 
1584. Bastard’s Chrestoleros. Octavo, Her- 
bert. 
There is no such book. An error for 1598, 


NICHOLAS ENGLAND. 


The Almanac by Mons. Lady, said by 
Herbert to have been licensed to England in 
1560, was really an almanac by Alexander 
Mounslowe, author of other ephemerides of 
the same character. Herbert often strangely 
misread the entries in the Stationers’ Register. 
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ELIzABETH PICKERING. 
(About 1540.) 

In the library of Worcester College, 
Oxford, is a book printed by her in that 
year. See Daniel’s Catalogue, 1874. She 
was the wife of Robert Redman, and in Zhe 
Maner of Kepynge a Court Baron and a Leete 
she describes herself as “ Elizabeth Picker- 
ing, widow, late wife of Robert Redman.” 


HENRY COCKYN. 
(About 1575.) 
A person of this unusual name, at all 
events, appears to have been an inmate of 
the Beauchamp Tower in 1574. 


NIcHOLAS LING. 
(1580-1610.) 
1600. England’s Parnassus. Octavo. 

Herbert says that “there were three or four editions 
of the book about this time.” But the truth is, 
that there was only one at any time, copies differing, 
however, in the imprint, as elsewhere stated, 

Hucu ASTLEY. 
(1588-1603.) 
Herbert cites nothing by him till 1596. 
But I notice a little volume published by him 
in 1588. He was not a printer. 


PRINTING AT OXFORD. 





THEODORE Roop. 
(1480-1485.) 

The late Mr. Henry Pyne, my respected ac- 
quaintance, and the furnisher tome of much in- 
teresting information and valuable help, bought 
of a bookseller at Bristol, in 1871, two leaves 
of a grammatical work supposed to have been 
printed by Rood in 1482. Was this the frag- 
ment of John Anniquil’s Grammar, shown 
to me at Cambridge in 1876 by the late Mr. 
H. Bradshaw, and described by me in Col/ec- 
tions, 1876, p. 474? 

In the following year (1872), among the 
books of Sir W. Cope, of Bramshill Park, 
Hampshire, a fragment of another book from 
the same press was found, according to the 
Atheneum for April 6, 1872. 

It is probable that we shall discover by 
degrees that the first Oxford press was much 
more prolific than our earlier bibliographers 
even of the present epoch imagined or 
hoped. 


JosEPH BARNES. 
(1580-1595) 


1585. A Booke of Christian Exercise. By - 


Robert Parsons. Twenty-fours. 

In a copy of this very book, printed by Barnes in 
1585, the title varies considerably from Herbert’s 
description, and the first part ends on p. 191, and 
not 193; and the second on p. 491, not 493. The 
title to the Zyeatise also differs sufficiently to make 
it probable that the edition is not the same, or that 
Herbert was less accurate than usual. The 7reatise, 
however, has nevertheless 140 pages. 


BOOKS PRINTED AT CAMBRIDGE, 





As regards the work given to Benet 
College (now Corpus Christi), Cambridge, 
written by the Minorite, Frater Gulielmus de 
Saona, see Blades, ii. 76. The book ap- 
pears to have been executed neither at Cam- 
bridge nor at St: Albans. Linacer’s transla- 
tion of two treatises of Galen, printed by 
Siberch at Cambridge in. 1521, was repro- 
duced in facsimile in 1881. See the Daily 
News, December 29, 1881. 


BOOKS PRINTED AT YORK. 


1509. The Pica of the Church of York. 
Octavo. 

The late Mr. Robert Davies, in his account of the 
York press, 1845, says thatsince Amés’s time thecopy 
described by him has lost the colophon, and that 
that in York Minster is likewise imperfect. 

1530. Processionale ad usum ecclesie Ebora- 
censis. Octavo. 

Bandinel, 1861, £86, now in the British Museum 


BOOKS PRINTED AT HEREFORD. 








1517. Ortus Vocabulorum. Quarto. 

A copy of this alleged Hereford impression was 
bought by Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, from the 
library at Hengwrt, and is described by Mr. Way 
in his edition of the Promptuarium Parvulorum, 
1865. It is seemingly the Rouen book, with Hereford 
in the colophon. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN SOUTHWARK. 





PETER TREVERIS, 
(1515-1530.) 
1516. The Great Herbal. Folio. 

Printed again, says Herbert, in 1529, and 
a Only, however, in 1526, 1539, and 
1561. ‘That of 1526 is in the Ashburnham 
Catalogue, 1864. I have never seen the reputed 
editio princeps of 1516. 

But it may be said that we have already brought 
to light many remains of the Treveris press, pre 
viously unknown, and we may yet fall in with the 
Herbal under the date mentioned. 
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JAMES NICHOLSON. 
(1530-1540.) 
1537. The Exposition of the Canonical 
Epistles of St. John. Octavo. 

There is also an edition of this printed abroad, 
perhaps by Hans Lufft at Marpurg, octavo, black- 
letter, of which I once saw a copy ending imper- 
fectly on S 4. There was no clue on the title to 
the printer’s name. It had the passage about 
Wolsey’s death. See the Parker Society’s reprint, 


P. 174. 
BOOKS PRINTED AT CANTERBURY. 


JouHN MICHELL. 
(About 1540.) 

He printed several books unknown to 
Herbert, and described by myself. He is 
doubtless the same person who printed at 
one time in London; but I have never seen 
more than a single example of his press in the 
Metropolis. 


BOOKS PRINTED AT NORWICH. 


1579. Chronyc. Histori der Nederlandscher 
Oorlogen . . . Gedruct tot Noor- 
twitz, 1579. Octavo. 

_ and White’s Catalogue, 1875, No. 35, Lot 
406. 
SCOTLAND. 


Several books enumerated by Herbert as 
having been printed in Scotland were really 
executed abroad or in England, or not at all, 
viz. : 


Episcoporum Murtblacen. et Aberdonen. 
per Hectorem Boetium Vite, 1522. Quarto. 
Printed abroad. 

Ejusdem Scotorum Historie (1527). 
Printed abroad. 

Alexandri Alesii Epistolz. Sixteens.. Not 


printed in Scotland. 

The Works of David Lyndsay, 1540. 
such book known. 

The Tragical Death of David Beaton, 
1546. Octavo. Printed at London by John 
Day. 

Tileni Parenesis ad Scotos, 1570. Oc- 
tavo. Not printed till 1620, and not in 
Scotland. 

These samples are quite sufficient to shew how 
cautiously a book like that of Herbert, superior as 
it is in many respects to the bibliographical work of 
that day, ought to be consulted and cited. 


LVo 


1572. A Sermon preached by David Fer- 
guson, 13 Jan., 1571-72. R. Lek- 
previk, 1572. 
Reprinted for the Bannatyne Club, 1860. 
1574. The Catechism in two parts. Sixteens. 

See Dr. Laing’s reprint of the Dundee Psalms, 
1868, p. 223. It appears that no copy of this im- 
pression has so far been recovered, 

1576. The Bible. Edinburgh, T. Bassan- 
dyne. Folio. 

Only the New Testament bears Bassandyne’s 
name. See Huth Catalogue, pp. 144-5, as well as 
for Arbuthnot’s Bible, 1579. ; s 

1594. Alexander Hume, Scot, his Treatise of 
Conscience. Octavo. 

This and Hume’s other volume, same size and 

date, occurred in Ellis and White’s Catalogue, 1880, 


Nos. 444-5. 
' IRELAND. 


1572. John Vowell a/as Hooker’s Order 
of Keeping of Parliaments in Eng- 


land. Quarto. 

Herbert’s copy wanted the Description of the 
City of Exeter, as mentioned in Davidson’s Bibiio- 
theca Devoniensis. Sir Mark Sykes’s copy of the 
first portion differs in the title from Herbert’s 
account, and announces the Description of Exeter 
as to follow. It also contains, exclusively of the 
latter, J in fours. 

I have followed Herbert, p. 1526, in placing this 
book under Ireland ; but I cannot say that I think 
it likely that it was printed there, or, as the new 
British Museum Catalogue suggests, at Exeter. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


1471. A Book of Nobles. 

This, which Herbert cites as if it had been an 
early-printed book, is a MS., and was first printed 
for the Roxburgh Club by Lord Delamere in 1860, 

1534. The New Testament. Octavo. 

In the Retrospective Review, xvi. 101, it is said 
that a copy of the first edition of this date is in 
Lord Pembroke’s library. Large editions in each 
case appear to have been taken off. 

1552. Il Pellegrino Inglese. Octavo. 

In Collections, 1887, in v.,I notice this Italian 
translation ; but I was not then aware that it was a 
translation, or that the original was by William 
Thomas, author of the Hzstory of Jtaly, 1549, etc. 
A quarto MS. of the English is to be sold among 
the books of the late Mr. R. S. Turner. It is not 
known to have passed the press, 

1580. A brief discourse contayning certayne 
reasons, etc. Octavo. 

Seventy leaves, says Herbert. But the volume 
has 88, including 15 of preface and two blanks at 
end. The running title in a copy before me is not 
A Treatise of Schism, as stated by Lowndes, but 
‘The 1, Part contayning Reasons of Refusal.” 
Perhaps there were two impressions. No second 
part is known. 
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1586. A defence of the reasons of the counter- 
poyson. Sixteens. 

Herbert does not give correctly the title of the 
original separate edition, but seems to have taken 
his account from the reprint in Part of a Register. 

1597. Bruno’s treatise of the Sacrament of 
Penance. Sixteens. 

Herbert’s account from the Lambeth copy is very 
inaccurate, as will be seen on a comparison of the 
following description within : ‘A Short Treatise of 
the Sacrament of Penaunce. With the manner of 
examination of Conscience for a general Confession. 
Wherunto is added another Treatise of confession, 
for such spirituall or deuoute persons as frequent 
that Sacrament. Sette foorth in Italian by the 
reuerend father Vincent Bruno of the Societie of 
Tesus. 1597. 12mo. A—E in twelves.” 

1600. A Quatron of Reasons of Catholike 
Religion, with as many briefe 
Reasons of Refusall. By Thos. 
Hill. Imprinted at Antwerpe with 


Priviledge. Octavo. 
Not in Herbert. 
—— A Decacordon of ten quodlibeticall 
questions, etc. Quarto. 
The late Mr. Pyne shewed me the very copy 
which Herbert describes; but the date has been 
tampered with. The true year is 1601. 





Che Eleanor Cross at Ged- 
Dington. 
—$<———— 
MF the three crosses still remaining 
erected by Edward I. to the 
memory of his consort Eleanor, 
two are situated in places more or 
less frequented by the public. One, however, 
requires a determination on the part of the 
antiquarian to devote the best part of a day 
for its inspection. Waltham Cross and 
Northampton Cross are thoroughly en év7- 
dence, and both have suffered not a little at 
the hands of the restorer. They exhibit un- 
mistakable signs of having been repaired 
and set in order. Not so the cross at 
Geddington ; it has not been tampered with. 
It cannot be said that any attempt has been 
made to alter or deface the natural landmarks 
of time. You do not see marks of the 
modern chisel, or additions made in the 
stonework of the cross itself. 
It is true that the eight steps leading up to 
the cross have been renovated. Geddington 








Cross has great advantages in the eyes of 
an archeologist over either of its fellows, in 
the fact of its presenting a thorough anti- 
quarian appearance. It looks in every sense 
of the word what it really is—a genuine 
memorial of the historical past. It is a fine 
relic of the skill of artificers of the thirteenth 
century. The design is excellent, and the 
workmanship, if not so elaborate as that 
which was employed at Northampton and 
Waltham, quite as adequate to the purpose 
intended. In height it is about forty-three 
feet ; the shaft is enriched with a diapered 
pattern of great beauty. Over this there 
is a turret, whence arise six pillars, support- 
ing canopies, under each of which are three 
statues of the Queen. Pinnacles and 
finials surmount these graceful figures. 
There is no terminal. These monumental 
representations of the Queen are full of 
artistic beauty ; their outlines and proportions 
are admirable, while the flowing drapery and 
artistic arrangement evince the very best 
taste and method of art. The same sweet 
expression in the face of the Queen, and its 
rare beauty, may be seen in all the statues on 


‘the three crosses yet remaining. On the 


table-tomb, where her figure lies in West- 
minster Abbey, her features may be studied 
to greater advantage than at these memorial 
crosses. It is evident that the statues of all 
are the work of the same hand. The effigy 
in the Abbey is of gilt bronze.* 

Particulars concerning the builders of the 
crosses at Northampton and Waltham have 
come down to us, but no details appear to be 
recorded in connection with the cross at Ged- 
dington. Discussions have arisen from time 
to time as to the sculptor of the good Queen’s 
effigy, particularly in reference to her portrait. 
Flaxman suggested that the work belonged to 
the school of Pisano, whilst other students 
have attributed them to one Pietro Cavallini, 
an eminent Roman sculptor. But the careful 
research of more than one eminent antiquary 
has adduced presumptive evidence in favour 
of Master William Torelli, or Torel, a gold- 
smith, as the author, so to speak, of the 
beautiful works. Torel received 40 marks as 


* There is an engraving of this monument by Le 
Keux in Blore’s Monumental Remains, 8vo., 1826, 
plates 1 and 2, and an etching in Stothard’s Monu- 


mental Effigies, 1814, p. 31. 
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‘maker of the image of King Henry III. in 
part payment in 1290, and in 1291 he re- 
ceived a further sum of money for work on 
the Queen’s image.”* Round the edge of 
the tomb was to be seen the inscription, 
“Ici gist Alianor jadis Reyne de Engletere, 
rey Edeward fis ler—Puntif—del alme deli. 
Dieu par sa pite eyt merci. Amen.” 

The romantic history of Edward’s wander- 
ings in the Holy Land, accompanied by his 
beautiful consort, has been supplemented 
by a pretty legend connected with the siege 
of Acre. It is asserted that Edward was 
stabbed by a poisoned dagger, and that his 
faithful wife sucked the poison from the 
wound. If not true, as the Italian proverb 
has it, the tale is pleasantly significant. At 
all events the King determined, when he had 
the misfortune to lose Queen Eleanor, to cele- 
brate her funeral with becoming splendour. 
She died at Hardby, a village in the county 
of Nottingham a few miles distant from 
Lincoln. Thence to its interment in West- 


minster Abbey a regal procession attended 
the corpse, and the plan was adopted 
of taking certain religious houses en route 
where it should rest for the night, and where 
hereafter a fitting memorial should be erected 
to denote the precise locality, thus producing 
a complete series of monumental memorials. 


The devious route which the procession 
traversed on its way to Westminster Abbey 
was remarkable, and the halt at Geddington 
probably owed its origin to the neighbour- 
hood of a royal residence. The village is a 
very sequestered place now, but was, at one 
time, the seat of a royal dwelling. It was 
visited by Edward in the month of October, 
1290. The cross stands at the junction of 
three roads, and at once attracts notice by 
its venerable aspect. A quaint bridge, 
fashioned like similar structures in the far-off 
county of Northumberland, leads direct into 
the village from the road to Kettering, which 
is about three miles distant. The silence 
which reigns around is in keeping with the 
associations of the regal memorial. A spring 
of water flows at the foot of the stone steps. 
Arriving at St. Albans, the body was met by 
the ecclesiastics, and holy vigils were held 
the whole time it remained there. The 


* See Archaologia, vol. 29, for many curious details 
as to the metal bought for the monument. 


King left the procession here to meet it in 
London. It may be reasonably surmised 
that some kind of devout attention was 
rendered to it in the church at Geddington. 
There are some objects of interest in this 
building which will fairly arrest the attention 
of the archeologist who may visit the rare 
and beautiful cross adjoining. Many traces 
of Saxon work are still remaining. There is 
this inscription round the lower moulding in 
the eastern bay of the chancel: “ Willelmus 
Glover de Gaytynton capellanus fecit scabella, 
1369.” There are the mutilated remains of 
a stone effigy, the lower part of the figure 
being absent. A brass of a man in very 
good state, and a woman in very imperfect 
condition, are near. On a brass plate are 
these lines : 

If who lies here thou do enquire, 

Reade, and so have thy desire. 

Richard Best his name, and free 

O’ th’ Haberdashers’ company. 

The priviledg of Merchants he 

Did clayme with y® like libertye ; 

The yeares that here He passed ore 

Wanted but one of fourscore. 

Fourty years he abroad did toyle, 

The rest he spent on his own soyle ; 

Free from wedlock, care, or strife, 

Hee wedded was to single life. 

To have more spoke he did deserve, 

But ’twas his will yt this should serve. 

He died y® 26 of Aprill, 1629. 

This peculiar epitaph offers a very different 
view of life to that entertained undoubtedly 
by the fair Eleanor’s husband. To under- 
stand something of the King’s devotion, and 
to comprehend the cleverness and ability as 
attificers of the old masters in sculpture, 
Geddington Cross will prove a very palpable 
and elegant aid for those who love history as 
well as art. 

WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


SE 


Darenth. 


—<—— 


URN’EM! What good are they ?” 
said two official persons some 
years since as they leant over the 
well-stored parish chest of Little 

Thurrock, in Essex. And they did “burn 
’em,” destroying documents perhaps of in- 
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estimable value to the parish, and it may be 
even to the nation at large. An early custom, 
legend, or even a word has often a value, the 
same as different letters of the alphabet, by 
which we can spell the history of the land, 
the history of its men. Traces of ancient 
manners and customs may be found in the 
secluded life of the agricultural labourer ; 
fragments the most palpable of the language 
of the early occupants of our island crop up 
in their everyday conversation. It is not 
long since that, when before the Bench at 
Billericay, in Essex, an old labourer, who 
was a witness, answered, in reply to a ques- 
tion put by the writer, “I see him put it 
under his gaberdine,” alluding to the long 
smock-frock even now sometimes worn by 
men of his class. The record of the past 
lingers, indeed, like an echo on the lips of 
the peasantry, lurking, an unsuspected treasure, 
in the quiet nooks and corners of old England. 
It has been well said “that the peasant’s 
mind reflects what has been rather than what 
is, that it revolves in the same circle as the 
more cultivated mind of the nation, but at a 
much slower rate. On the great dial-plate of 
time, one is as the hour-hand, while the other 
is the minute-hand.” 

It was not an act of wanton mischief that 
destroyed the records of the past in Little 
Thurrock, but an act due entirely to ignor- 
ance of the possible value of the papers in 
question ; so, too, are objects of the deepest 
interest lightly regarded in many of our rural 
parishes. The writer has several times pur- 
chased at the price of a little beer, carved 
heads, corbels, and decorated tracery which 
once adorned a neighbouring church, but 
had now been.cast aside as rubbish in some 
cottage-garden. Probably few noticed the 
elaborately carved stones dotted here and 
there a few years since, and it may be even 
now, on the roads at Green Street Green, be- 
tween Swanscombe and Darenth. Yet these 
stones bear a long history, and teach us a 
lesson on the mutability of all things, they 
being the only visible remnants of the church 
dedicated to St. Margaret which once existed 
at South Darenth. In 1557 the two parishes 
into which Darenth was divided were, by 
order of Cardinal Pole, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, united, upon which the Church 
of St. Margaret was deserted, fell into ruin ; 





and all that remains to tell the tale of its 
Gothic beauty are these few stones, the re- 
mainder of its ruins having probably been 
appropriated by the neighbours, and built into 
cottage and farmyard walls, or devoted to 
road-mending purposes. The dedication of 
these bygone and ancient churches is always 
a matter of interest. In times long since 
passed away, religious sentiment took the 
form of special devotion to this or that par- 
ticular saint, as, for example, that of the 
Confessor to St. Peter, “his friend,” and to 
St. John, “his own dear one.” Witness also 
the especial reverence of Edward the Black 
Prince for the Holy Trinity, as evinced in 
his will, by the minuteness of the instructions 
for his burial in the Trinity Chapel of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, ‘ou le corps du vray martir 
Monseignour Saint Thomas repose ;” and it 
is strange that it was on the Trinity Sunday 
of 1376 that he, 
The sable warrior, 
Mighty victor, mighty lord, 

breathed his last. So, too, the like feeling 
evinced itself in the bestowal of baptismal 
names. 

In Kent, as in most counties, the dedica- 
tions were, as a matter of course, most 
numerous to St. Mary—to her the eyes of all 
were raised. Then came the dedication to 
All Saints, so inclusive and comprehensive 
in form, securing, as was believed, the inter- 
cession of all, as all were equally appealed to. 
To St. Peter, “the Rock,” churches were 
numerously dedicated, that they might be 
“the gates of heaven, the ladders of prayer, 
whereby those who therein honoured that 
holy saint should by him be admitted into 
Paradise.” Local martyrs and medizval 
Churchmen enter, of course, largely, especially 
the former, into county dedications. But, as 
at least 8,000 parish churches were built in 
England within a century after the Norman 
Conquest, chantry chapels and altars in the 
already-erected churches became the means, 
with hospitals and religious houses, by which 
especial honour to the memory of such men 
as St. Thomas Becket could be paid ; hence 
we find but two parish churches in Kent de- 
dicated to the glory of the “ Blissful Martyr.” 
Perhaps the following by no means perfect 
analysis of the dedication of the early Kentish 
churches, erected, as the churches of that 
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period were, by the lord or great man of the 
place, may afford some clue to the tendency 
of religious sentiment in this, the earliest 
home of English Christianity : 
DEDICATION. 


St. Mary 

All Saints ss 

SS. Peter and Paul 

St. Peter 

St. Nicholas 

St. John Baptist 

St. Margaret 

St. Michael 

St. Martin 

St. Laurence 

St. James 

St. Mary Magdalen 

St. George 

St. Bartholomew 

St. Giles... 

St. Andrew 

St. Clement 

St. Dunstan 

St. Augustine . 

St. Mildred 

St. Alphage 

St. ite 

The Holy Trinity 

St. Botolph . 

St. Leonard 

The Holy Cross 

St. Paul ae 

St. Paulinus... 

St. Thomas Becket 

St. Katharine ... 

St. John... 

St. Thomas the Apostle 
St. Edmund _... 

SS. Cosmus and Damien cs 
St. Mary and the ctiniat Cross... 
St. Edith a 
St. Beatrice 

SS. ae and James 
St. Oswald : a 
St. Vincent 

St. Bernard 

St. Luke... 

St. Sepulchre ... 

St. Anthony ... 

SS. nig and Martin 
St. Helen an 

St. Stephen 

St. Eanswyth ... 

The Holy Innocents 

St. Rumbold ... 

St. Werburg 

St. Matthew... 

SS. Mary and Eanswyth 
SS. Mary and Sexburgh 
SS. Mary and Eadburgh : ses a 
Dedication unrecorded a ee | 


Of these 435 churches thirty-seven only 
have, like South Darenth, totally disappeared ; 


NO. OF 
CHURCHES. 
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several of these having been swept away by 
the encroachment of the sea ; five are in ruins ; 
thirty-four have been rebuilt ; while no less 
than 157 have within a few years undergone 
the dangers of restoration. It is probable 
that the fourteen unrecorded dedications 
were equally unknown in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In speaking of Darenth, we cannot help 
alluding to its one remaining church, which 
has been carefully restored, and is well worth 
a visit. It is-very old, with much Roman 
material worked up in its walls, and has a 
curious chamber over the chancel, probably 
intended to admit air to the roof, which, in 
the opinion of the late Mr. Parker, was raised 
in the fourteenth century. On its walls area 
number of raasons’ marks, some of which are 
very curious, but all are interesting. The 
church contains a remarkable font, adorned 
with curious sculptures, presenting a wonder- 
ful mixture, comprising as they do David 
playing on the harp, the baptism of an infant 
by immersion, a sagitarius, a king holding a 
sceptre, three strange monsters, and another 
being beaten bya man. Each of the com- 
partments is enclosed by plain columns with 
rounded arches. Some persons have re- 
garded these strange representations as partly 
sacred and partly cabalistic ; others, as repre- 
senting incidents contained in the legend of 
St. Dunstan. This opinion is probably erro- 
neous ; but, be it as it may, the font is un- 
doubtedly Norman, not later than the time of 
Henry I. 
J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY. 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


-———~<> 


Some Old Law-Cases.—I venture to lay 
before the readers of the Antiguary the follow- 
ing gleanings from some old law-books that I 
had the task of looking into. While searching 
for what I eventually found, I transcribed some 
details of cases which may not be without 
interest. So many years of my life were 
passed in the City of London that I felt, of 
course, bound to look for any information 
with regard to it, not, however, neglecting 
some few other cases which fell within my 
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view as to particulars of some places, two of 
which I have only recently become acquainted 
with. I begin with London, with a case 
relating to the Fleet Prison (2 Mod. 221). 

The year 1844 saw the downfall of the 
Fleet as a debtors’ prison, but it was not my 
good fortune to see more of the place than 
the wall, which fronted on Farringdon Street, 
the prison itself having disappeared before I 
arrived in London in the middle of the 
“forties.” As I remember it then, Messrs. 
Routledge, the booksellers, had their shop in 
the last house that joined the wall. It will 
be seen from this that my recollection goes 
back some years. 

The case I speak of was argued in Banco 
Regis, 29 Car. II., in which Turner, sergeant, 
madecomplaint on the part of the parishioners 
of Farringdon Without, more especially those 
living in the precinct of St. Bride’s, against 
the Warden of the Fleet and his prisoners, 
for that he suffered several of them to be at 
liberty without the walls of the prison, in 
taverns and other houses adjoining, and 
fronting the Fleet Ditch, whereby they com- 
mitted disorders ; when a constable came to 
keep the peace and execute a warrant under 
the hand and seal of justice, they came out in 
a disorderly and tumultuous manner and 
hindered the execution of justice, rescued the 
offenders, and beat the officers, letting out of 
the doors of the prison some twenty people 
to help in the affray. They (the petitioners) 
prayed the Court therefore (Atkins dss.) and 
per Curiam : nothing could properly be called 
the prison of the Fleet except within the 
walls, and that the Warden could not pretend 
an exemption thereto. Atkins (justice) said : 
“If such places were within the liberty of the 
Fleet he would not give the civic magistrates 
jurisdiction over the Warden, but thought it 
might be fit for the Court to consider upon 
what reason it was that the Warden of the 
Fleet applied such houses to any other use 
than for the benefit of the prisoners. Where- 
upon the Court appointed the prothonotaries 
to go and take account of the matter, and the 
court would take further order upon it.” 

In Act 8 and g William IIL, c. 27, 
there is a recital that all prisoners shall be 
detained within the walls or the rules of the 
same until they be discharged. That the 
liberties or rules of the debtors’ prisons were 


in use till a late date is a matter of fact, and 
our novelists who write about these places 
for the most part lived while they were in 
existence ; but with the levelling of them all 
these houses have been used for other pur- 
poses. Our day has seen the last of the 
Fleet, the Compter by St. Sepulchre’s, the 
Marshalsea, and White Cross Street, or “ Bur- 
don’s Hotel,” as it was called some twenty- 
five years ago, when the writer dined two or 
three times with a relation who unhappily 
was there confined for debt. 

The next cases relate to the Old Bailey. 
In the tenth year of William III., one Fell, at 
that time governor of the gaol, was indicted 
for the escape of a prisoner named Berken- 
head, who had been committed to ward for 
conspiracy against “our sovereign lord the 
King,” upon which he pleaded not guilty. 
In arrest of judgment it was moved that the 
indictment was only as against Fell as gaoler 
for allowing Berkenhead to escape out of 
custody. Fell raised two objections: 1. That 
the prisoner was not committed to his charge ; 
2. That Berkenhead was not in his charge 
for high treason. Chief Justice Holt laid it 
down that the sheriff, by 14 Edward III, 
c. 10, is to put in keepers for whom he will 
answer, and the Court thought that Berken- 
head had been delivered to Fell in due course. 
On the first count judgment was arrested. 

Wray, a prisoner, who had been indicted 
for forgery, while in the custody of the before- 
said Fell, was condemned to stand in the 
pillory, but judgment being stayed, Wray also 
escaped. Holt thereupon remarked that the 
sheriff was to blame. If Fell had retaken the 
prisoner no blame would have accrued to 
him. Fell was fined forty marks. 

In 13 William III., the case of Wilmot 
v. Tyler was tried before the same judge. 
An exception was taken to the Court which 
put the defendant. (tried for manslaughter) on 
his trial at Newgate. He had been taken by 
the Sheriff of London and delivered over at 
the usual gaol delivery, and the jury having 
found him guilty, he was adjudged to be 
burnt in the hand, as he was a clerk, and, 
moreover, confined for eleven months. The 
exemption taken was that Farringdon Extra 
was not within the City of London, but was a 
parish of Middlesex. In answer it was laid 
before the Court that the word Extra was 
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only to define the difference between Infra, 
and as the ward had been divided into two 
parts, one within the walls and the other out- 
side, they both belonged to the same juris- 
diction. It was further stated that the 
commission runs for justices of London and 
Middlesex for gaol delivery; that Newgate 
must be taken to be the county gaol, and 
that defendant was in the custody of the 
sheriff. 

The defendant tried to plead under the 
statute of Edward IV., c. 15, but Holt gave 
judgment against him, remarking that that 
statute was now obsolete. It was also stated 
that there should be a period of fifteen days 
between the issue of the writ and return, 
which did not appear to have been done in 
the case ; the judge said in the course of the 
trial that clergy for such offence were burned 
in the hand, and temp. Edward III. benefit 
of clergy was denied to those who were not 
in the habit of a priest with a shaven crown. 
It was decided that the writ was bad, and 
judgment ought to be given, as defendant had 
appeared and answered, although he pleaded 
time had not been given.—W. H. B. 

The Devonshire House MSS.—The 
manuscripts relating to the Society of Friends, 
preserved at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate, 
have recently been catalogued by Mr. Joseph 


Smith, the compiler of the Catalogue of 


Friends Books. ‘The most important of these 
records is the Book of Cases, a collection of 
cases submitted to counsel for their opinion 
from a period dating within a few years after 
the formation of the society. While it was 
one of the rules of the Quaker body never to 
go to law if it could be avoided, the Friends 
have always been anxious that their legal 
position should be clearly defined, and accord- 
ingly from very early times it was the custom 
when any fresh point arose for the governing 
body to formulate a case for the opinion of a 
practising barrister. These cases and the 
opinions received thereon were then copied 
into the Book of Cases, and became standards 
to which knotty points were referred. A 
barrister named Corbett appears to have been 
the first who was generally consulted. This 
he probably owed to the fact of his having 
successfully argued the well-known case of 
George and Margaret Fox, which decided 
the illegality of imprisonment under the 


statute of preemunire for refusing to take the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy. A care- 
fully edited selection of these cases would be 
of great value, as showing more accurately 
the position of Dissenters in the eyes of the 
law during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Among other manuscripts in the 
collection is a duplicate of the order (having 
the Great Seal in excellent preservation) for 
the liberation of some 400 Quakers and 
others in prison in 1672 for ecclesiastical 
offences ; in this appears the name of John 
Bunyan, which was inserted by the petition 
of George Whitehead. The great mass of 
the MSS. consist of letters (chiefly religious) 
between early members of the society ; those 
addressed to Margaret Fell, which ‘were 
brought from Swarthmoor Hall, Ulverston, 
contain a considerable amount of valuable 
information regarding the progress of the 
Quaker body in its very early days. 


Se 


Antiquarian Mews. 

—p>——_ 
WE understand that the Town Council of Christ- 
church have resolved to pull down the remains of the 
unique Norman domestic buildings existing there near 
the Castle keep, and have obtained the permission of 
Lord Malmsbury and Sir George Merrick to this 
‘improvement ” in order ‘to open up the view of the 
Minster.” We sincerely hope this act of modern 
vandalism will not be allowed to take place, and that 
the permission will be withdrawn. 


Our correspondent, Mr. W. H. Jacob, informs us 
that Winchester within the past month has yielded 
within her limits, as also in her neighbourhood, relics 
of Imperial Rome. At Twyford, Mr. Athol Maudsley 
has in some excavations for fencing uncovered the site 
of a Roman villa, near the vza from Portchester to 
Old Sarum, and from Winchester to Clausentum. 
The workmen, under Mr. Maudsley’s judicious super- 
vision, uncovered the walls and some coarse ¢essere, 
and from the position and character of the remains it 
is presumed the superior apartments and pavement lie 
in the next field, at present under a corn crop. A 
much larger Roman villa exists, and merits excavation, 
in Westwood, near Farley Mount, and within 200 yards 
of the Roman road to Old Sarum. In the middle of 
the wood, and on a spot which once commanded a 
prospect of the Roman road for miles, are evidences 
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over an extended area of the Roman residence in tiles, 
stones, and other unmistakable debris of the imperial 
builders. The place merits the attention of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club. Some dredging operations for 
gravel in the bed of the Itchin just below Mr. J. B. 
Dance’s mill, and under the east wall of the city, 
have given abundant proofs that the Roman riparian 
residents, like their successors, used the stream as a 
receptacle for broken crockery, for the dredges have 
not only drawn up great quantities of fragments of all 
kinds of ware—Upchurch, New Forest, Castor—but 
also the fictilian debris of the citizens of Norman, 
Plantagenet and Tudor times. Two beautiful and 
small Roman vessels escaped injury when thrown in 
ages ago, and now they have again come to human 
hands by the rough process of dredging. One was a 
patera of a funnel shape with a round base, and the 
other an elegantly moulded one-handled vase with 
narrow neck, once an ornament of a Roman table, and 
still a striking ornament. In addition to these vessels, 
a perfect silver spoon of the age of Queen Elizabeth 
was dredged up. It bears a merchant’s mark formed 
by a combination of the figure four with a cross and 
the letter C, doubtless the mark of some Wintonian 
clothworker or woolstapler. Amongst the fictilian 
fragments were about one hundred pieces of a large 
bowl-shaped and slate-coloured vessel with a capacity 
of at least three gallons, the upper exterior portion 
marked with a bold geometric pattern in two bands 
with handsome linear divisions. An antiquary with 
much interest and patience is déige his best to put the 
remarkable vessel together after its destruction and 
long immersion below St. Swithin’s Bridge. It may 
be noted that the Corporation are commencing an en- 
largement of the Museum, consequent on the life loan 
of the Earl of Northesk’s magnificent collection of 
prehistoric implements and remains. The Dean of 
Winchester, Dr. Kitchin, is also going to form a 
Hampshire Record Society to preserve and publish 
many valuable MSS. and records scattered over the 
county. 


Whilst draining a field recently which lies about 
half a mile on the south side of Minskip, and about 
two miles from Boroughbridge and Aldborough—the 
latter place the ancient Isurium Brigantium of the 
Romans—a workman discovered a very fine specimen 
of the ancient Roman funeral urn, of the dark, slaty 
brown pattern. It is of an unusually large character, 
being 13 inches in height, 31 inches round the centre, 
and 15 inches round the bottom, the top being about 
the same circumference as the bottom. There is an 
opening at the top, and a handle on each side to lift 
it about. The urn, with the exception of a few pieces 
knocked from the top, is perfect, and the former, being 
carefully preserved, can easily be fixed together. With 
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the urn the men discovered what they suppose to be a 
lid to the urn, but which looks more like the bottom 
of another urn. A couple of old mill-stones and 
a coin have also been discovered in the field. The 
inscription on the coin cannot be made out, but seems 
to be a very old one. 


We learn from the Shrewsbury Chronicle that an 
interesting old musical instrument was to be seen 
recently in Shrewsbury, at Messrs. Forrest and Son’s 
musical warehouse. It is a genuine Welsh harp, 
evidently very old, made by a Mr. Thomas Jones, at 
Llangynog, Montgomeryshire, and is signed, but not 
dated. The Welsh harp is entirely different in make, 
scale, and manipulation from the ordinary Grecian 
harp. It has no action, and the strings are arranged 
in three rows; the two outer rows are tuned diatonic- 
ally, the centre row supplying the semitones; but it 
is impossible to modulate upon it, as the player can 
only occasionally touch a note on the centre row, 
between the others. The Welsh harp is said to have 
been copied from the older Irish harp, but the latter 
had only about fifty strings. The one now described 
has ninety-six, forming a diatonic scale of thirty-seven 
notes. 

From the same source we learn that the restoration 
of the west window of the Abbey Church is com- 
pleted. The window dates from about 1480; it is 
divided horizontally by embattled transoms, and per- 
pendicularly by six upright mullions, into seven com- 
partments, the arched head being pointed and filled 
with the most delicate tracery. 


A bulky Blue-Book has just been issued which, 
though professing only to be an index to a previously 
issued Blue-Book giving a return of Members of the 
Parliaments of England from 1213 to 1702, contains 
also in an appendix many names from writs of sum- 
mons to old Parliaments which have hitherto baffled 
the search of historians. These documents have been 
found among old records from the Tower and the 
Rolls Chapel. To Edward I.’s Parliament, sum- 
moned to meet at York in 1300, three knights appear 
to have been summoned from each county. Returns 
for Edward II.’s and Edward III.’s reign tell of the 
summoning of annual Parliaments at that time. There 
is a summons to a Council of Merchants in 1340, and 
many other interesting details. The titles armiger, 
miles, chivaler, are frequently met with, as in reference 
to the Parliament of 1427, when we are informed that 
“ By inquisition before the Justices of Assize, dated 
February 27, 1427-8, Hugo Wylughby, armiger, and 
Radulphus Makerell, armiger, were declared not duly 
elected for the county of Nottingham.” 

According to 77uth, a dirty old portrait of Burns 
was recently bought at a broker’s shop in Toronto 
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for £2. It has been carefully cleaned, and turns out 
to be an oil painting by Raeburn, dated 1787. The 
purchaser now values it at £2,000, and intends to 
send it to Scotland for exhibition with a view to its 
sale. This picture was bought many years ago at the 
sale of the household effects of a deceased Scotch 
farmer in Canada, 


In the course of the demolition of the old houses at 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle, on the site of the new 
College of Science, there was, on June 6, found among 
the debris a very old copy of the Newcastle Chronicle. 
It bore date January 26, 1782; and although in a 
somewhat fragmentary condition, it was perfectly 
legible. 


Bishop Latimer’scelebrated “Sermon of the Plough,” 
preached to the citizens of London A.D. 1548, was 
delivered at St. Paul’s, Kilburn Square, on Sunday 
afternoon, June 3. 


The first stage of the restoration of the fine old 
Church of St. Martin, Seamer, near Scarborough, has 
just been completed. The church contains much 
Norman work, notably the chancel arch, the side 
windows, south door, and wide and lofty nave. 


A new local museum is to be established at Tripolis 
in the Peloponnesus to receive the antiquities found at 
Tegea and Mantinea, as well as in the rest of Arcadia. 
We learn from the Atheneum that the French School 
have discovered at Mantinea a large circular building 
of the Roman period, about forty métres in diameter. 
They have also found fifty coins of bronze and seventy- 
five tessere of terra-cotta, or small discs the size of a 
crown piece, which served as tickets for entrance to 
the theatre. Their surfaces bear inscriptions. 


A gigantic ancient well has been found in the middle 
of the Place of St. Mark, Venice. It was evidently 
sunk in the fifteenth century, and is choked up by 
immense masses of sand which have drifted in from 
the sand-heaps on the Lido.’ 


At Acosta a Roman metal pen has been found. It 
is a bronze pen slit in exactly the same fashion as the 
present steel pen. The Dutch invented a metal pen 
in 1717, but it was not until many years later that the 
hand-screw press, which made the first cheap steel 
pen, came into use. 


On June 5 Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
disposed of a unique collection of thirty-one letters by 
Dr. Johnson, and a collection of portraits, prints, and 
drawings, illustrative of his life, the property of Major 
Ross, who has discontinued collecting. The collec- 
tion was arranged into one hundred and thirty-six lots, 
and realized about £820. 

A gold piece, of the intrinsic value of 25 francs, 
with the heads of Antony and Fulvia on the obverse 
and reverse, has recently fetched 7,700 francs in Paris, 


A proposition has been made to ‘‘restore” the 
church at Barfreston, near Deal, but the interest and 
beauty of this specimen of Romanesque art have pro- 
cured champions whose voice we hope will prevail. 
Mr. Blow has criticised the proposals for restoration 
in the Builder, and the Atheneum supports his plea 
for the fabric. 


Lord Albemarle’s collection of pictures at Quidden- 
ham, Norfolk, has passed into the hands of Messrs, 
Agnew. It consists of eleven portraits of the Keppels, 
and their connections, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The centenary meeting of the Linnean Society was 
held on May 24. The secretaries, Mr. B. D. Jackson 
and Mr. W. P. Sladen, submitted historical notes on 
the Linnean books, herbarium, and other collections. 
They referred to the purchase by Sir James Edward 
Smith of the collections and library of Linnzus, in 
1774, and the founding some years later of the 
Linnean Society, which, in 1828, purchased the entire 
collections, except the minerals, sold in 1794. The col- 
lections so acquired had been very carefully preserved 
in their original state down to the present day. 


The Acropolis excavations have yielded several 
further objects of archaic interest, amongst which are 
a very fine bronze statuette representing a charioteer, 
another small bronze representing a centaur, and a 
statue of Poros stone, smaller than life, representing 
an amazon, and preserving well-defined traces of poly- 
chrome tints, Amongst the fragments of Poros stone 
lately come to light are the bearded head of a man, a 
half head of colossal size, and some detached portions 
of the hair belonging to the same. It is intended to 
carry the excavations under the Museum by means of 
shafts sunk both inside and outside the building. 


A very remarkable sale of ancient and modern coins, 
Anglo-Saxon and of the English Mint from the first 
period to the present reign, has recently been con- 
cluded at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge, at which prices higher than any hitherto 
reached were paid for the rarer pieces. Such collec- 
tions as this of Mr. H. Montagu are quite representa- 
tive, as this was formed and brought to its completeness 
by long and scrupulous selection from other choice 
cabinets which in recent years have come to be dis- 
persed in this sale-room, such as the Brice, Adding- 
ton, and Shepherd collections. And what is still 
more noticeable is that this was simply the weeding 
out of duplicates, but duplicates so fine that to decide 
which was the most beautiful was as nice a point as 
the judgment of Paris upon the rival goddesses, so 
that Mr. Montagu is obliged to confess in the preface 
to his catalogue that he found it very difficult to know 
which to prefer. It would be beyond our limits to 
name half the rare specimens included in the sale, 
occupying six days, with more than 800 lots, the 
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greater number of which were single pieces. Of what 
the numismatist calls the “ sole monarchs,” the penny 
is more valuable than many jewels; one of Egbert 
sells for £16, another of A®thelbald brings no less 
than £46, an Alfred penny £6 to £8 8s., an Edward I. 
penny £9 5s., while one of Eustace of York sold for 
£18. A London half-groat of Richard III., a fine 
coin, of which only four or five are known, brought 
415 tos. The sovereign of Henry VII., the King 
seated under a canopy with lis in field, on the reverse 
a dragon, the arms in an expanded rose within double 
tressure of ten curves, with saltire crosses in outer 
angles, weight 236 grains, sold for £39 10s. The 
pattern silver crown of Henry VIII., £106. This 
rare piece did not bring what it did in other sales, 
having sold for £165 in the Wigan collection. A 
very fine and excessively rare sovereign of Edward VL., 
considered to be the second best known, weight 239 
grains, £105. A gold rial of Mary, £117. A thirty- 
shilling piece of James I., £29; and a half-crown of 
the same reign, £44. Pieces of the Oxford Mint 
brought high prices, the celebrated Oxford crown 
piece bringing £117, being in the finest condition. 
The very rare pattern fifty-shilling piece of gold of 
Oliver Cromwell, in beautiful state, £152. Silver 
crown pieces of the same sold for £26, and a two- 
shilling piece of 1656 for £37. But the famous 
medallist of that time, Thomas Simon, bore away the 
palm, as he deserves, with his celebrated piece called 
the ‘ Petition Crown,” from his having engraved it 
with a petition to King Charles II. to relieve him of 
his post as medallist if any of the Dutch artists could 
do it better. This noble coin, which has a pedigree 
from the Pembroke, Parker, Brice, Murchison, and 
Addington cabinets, now brought £355 (Verity), a 
price £130 higher than it has ever before attained. 
Simon’s Reddite crown, from the same die, differing 
in having the edge inscribed “ Reddite qua Czesaris 
Ceesari,” etc., sold for £81. The patterns and proofs 
sold well, a guinea of Queen Anne, £49. A pattern 
halfpenny, the rose and thistle not surmounted by a 
crown, brought £10. But a pattern halfpenny of 
George I. for Ireland, inscribed “ Regit Vnvs Vtroqve,” 
1724, brought £25 (Spink). Proofs and patterns of 
the coinage of George III. brought good prices, 
Pistrucci’s crown piece selling for £50, and another, 
differing from the circulating piece, for £43; pattern 
crown by Wyon, of George IV., silver, only three 
known, with the edge plain, £56 Ios.; a pattern in 
gold of the crown piece of 1831, by Wyon, £79. The 
total of this interesting sale amounted to £6,845 5s. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
acid a 
Isle of Mann Natural History and Antiquarian 

Society.—Annual meeting at Douglas, March 29.— 

Deemster Gill, president, delivered his address, in the 
course of which he alluded to the publication of the 
transactions of the society from the commencement, 

the first volume having been recently issued. Healso 
referred to the excursion of members of the British 

Association to the Isle of Man in September last, who 
were much impressed with the geological evidences in 

the island. Continuing his review of the work of the 

past year, the president said: I had hoped that at 
some of our excursions we might have opened and ex- 

plored one of the many tumuli which are constantly 
being demolished in the interests of agriculture with- 

out anything being learned in respect of them from an 
antiquarian point of view. Of course, the most in- 
teresting work of this kind would be the excavation of 
Cronk How Mooar, or Fairy Hill, in Rushen. This 
mound has excited the interest of antiquarians for 

many years, and various guesses have been made as to 
its origin and use ; some supposing it to be a fortifica- 
tion, others a tumulus, and others again (and I fear I 
am amongst the number) being sceptical as to its arti- 
ficial origin. The commissioners of pre-historic monu- 
ments, in their first report of 1878, recommend its 
excavation, and add that ‘‘ if it is a tumulus it is pro- 
bably chambered, and its excavation and exploration 
would be attended with much antiquarian interest.” 
The excavation would require great care, and would 
be attended with considerable expense, and might, 
therefore, be considered too ambitious a task for our 
society. It must be remembered, however, that the 
society now numbers amongst its members several of 
the most influential persons in this island, and that if 
we cannot actually undertake the work ourselves, we 
may, at all events, be able to bring the subject before 
the public, and before the proper authorities, in such 
a manner as to ensure the exploration in the early 
future of what may prove to be one of the most inter- 
esting of our ancient national monuments. In the 
last place, I had hoped that some steps would have been 
taken for the exhuming of the remains of an elk (or 
more strictly speaking, gigantic Irish deer) which are 
said to lie buried in the marl bed in the parish of 
German. From inquiries made by Mr. Savage and 
myself, it appears that the bones of three of these ex- 
tinct animals were some years ago removed from the 
place in question ; and the late owner of the property 
assured us that the remains of another are still there, 
his father having made an unsuccessful attempt to 
remove them. The lady who now owns the property 
has generously allowed me to make the necessary ex- 
cavations, with the condition only that anything which 
may be discovered shall be retained for the public 
benefit. Mr. Walker, C.E., has kindly made a careful 
examination of the locality, and has taken the levels 
necessary for draining as far as possible the marshy 
ground which is said to contain the relic, and has also 
promised to assist and advise in any future operations 
which may be decided upon. I have, as far asI think 
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it is possible, exhausted the sources of evidence re- 
specting the existence and location of the fossil, and 
would now suggest that the subject be referred to a 
committee of this society, with a view to their con- 
sidering the advisability of raising a fund, by subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, and proceeding to make a search, 
I shall be happy to co-operate with such a committee, 
and to place at their disposal all the information I 
have been able to procure. In conclusion, I think we 
must all be convinced that the life of this society is 
well worth living, and that in establishing and main- 
taining the vigour and efficiency of that life, we are 
engaged in an interesting and useful work.—The fol- 
lowing is the report of the archzeological section: “ In 
presenting a report of the archeological work of our 
society during the past year, the first place must be 
given to the excursion of the British Association in the 
autumn. Although that excursion was mainly geolo- 
gical, still a good number of the more interesting 
features of antiquity were visited, such as Castle 
Rushen, the Braddan Crosses, the Tynwald Hill and 
adjacent cist, Peel Castle, and the remains at Gretch 
Voar. Those members of our society who were wise 
enough to make the excursions with our visitors must 
have felt amply repaid by the fresh interest awakened 
in their minds, and by the new light thrown on some 
of our ancient remains. The question of a Manx 
Museum is, unfortunately, still undecided ; it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that it will be settled in a satisfac- 
tory way before long, for each year’s delay means fresh 
waste among our portable antiquities. It is with feel- 
ings of extreme regret that the decease of the Manx 
Note Book has to be recorded. Such an event makes 
the year past anything but a red-letter year, so far as 
Manx archeology is concerned. That it should have 
failed to command sufficient support is not to the credit 
of the people of this island ; and it is to be feared that 
the members of this society were not, as a body, con- 
stant in their support. Among the papers of archzo- 
logical interest during the past year must be mentioned 
one on ‘ May Day,’ by the High Bailiff of Castletown, 
whose communications, especially on matters connec- 
ted with Manx custom and folk-lore, are always of the 
deepest interest. At the Kirk Michael meeting in 
December, the members were shown a ‘Scratch 
Ogham’ on the Mal-Lumcen Cross, and an abstract 
of a iong and interesting letter by Lord Southesk in 
the Academy of November 26 was given to the meet- 
ing. These oghams, while exhibiting a decided leaning 
towards the northern or Orcadian type, yet, in Lord 
Southesk’s opinion, differ considerably from all other 
examples. If it is allowable to look into the future, 
as well as to review the past, in this report, the reso- 
lution that stands in the name of Miss A. M. Crellin, 
with regard to the preservation of the folk-lore of this 
island, should have our unanimous and cordial support. 
The Elementary Education Acts are the sworn foes of 
legend and romance. Every year some old-world 
tales and customs and beliefs, which have hitherto 
survived, become things of the past. They should be 
caught in thenet of oursociety, and beduly preservedand 
catalogued, and named as carefully as any insect or bird 
or plant would be kept, if the species were rapidly 
becoming extinct.—ERNEST B, SAVAGE, M.A.,F.S.A.” 
—Dr. Haviland moved that the spelling of the title of 
the society should be altered in respect of the word 


*¢ Mann,” and he produced an elaborate argument for 
the simpler form of ‘‘ Man.” In the course of his 
remarks he said: The root-forms of every language 
claim the protection of all lovers of literature, and 
their original purity should be jealousiy protected from 
being abused and disfigured by the pretentious and 
ignorant, and especially by a society that has a “ Place- 
name Committee.” The Keltic word ‘* Maen,” a rock, 
was evidently bestowed as a name upon the Isle of 
Man by those who inhabited it in the time of Cesar, 
which was considered by them as ¢he rock, par excel- 
ence, as Anglesey was by its early colonists, the Welsh 
to this day still calling it ‘‘ Mon.” Outside the Isle 
of Man, we find instances of the original root ‘‘ Maen” 
being converted into ‘* Man ;” for instance, the “ Old 
Man ” of Coniston, in the Lake district, was once the 
‘* Alt Maen ”—the high rock; ‘‘The Old Man” of 
Hoy, 1,500 feet high, off the west coast of this island 
(Orkneys), was ‘* Alt Maen”—the high rock. The 
** Old Man and his Man,” two rocks off the Cornish 
coast, were once “ Alt Maen” and ‘‘ Maen”—the 
high rock and the rock. It is curious to note that 
whilst the Teutonic successors to the Kelt flatten and 
shorten the original root ‘‘ Maen” into ‘‘ Man,” the 
Kelt in pronouncing ‘‘ Man” -uses the original sound 
that probably first struck Czesar’s ear—“ Maun” or 
“Mon.” Whilst in Scotland, I addressed a gillie in 
a farmyard thus : “ Kindly tell me, my maz, how high 
that mountain Dumyat is.” ‘‘ Aye, maun, it’s nae 
higher than it looks,” was the reply. How thesecond 
‘*n” came to be added to the name of “ Man” I will 
now explain. It is well known that our ancient records 
and statutes were written in what was called Law 
Latin, a mongrel language that Czesar would not have 
understood. LEcclesiastics, such as monks and their 
clerks, usually were appointed to this office, which 
consisted in Latinising the Norman-French, British, 
or English, in which the records or statutes might have 
been originally written, for the sake of uniformity and 
the use of law officers and others, who were so educated 
as to be able to read these documents, whereas had they 
been called upon to explain them in the vernacular, they 
would have either failed altogether or else perchance 
misinterpreted them. On the whole, perhaps, it was 
better at that time, for law and justice, that the lawyers 
should have the laws and records written in a sort of 
common language, so that at least those who expounded 
the laws should understand each other. When Cesar 
first was told the name of this island in mid-sea, be- 
tween the west coast of Britain and Ireland, he simply 
Latinised it by the addition of the letter ‘‘a,” con- 
verting it into a declinable noun—‘‘ Mona.” In all 
probability the Keltic word ‘‘ Maen”—a rock, was 
pronounced long, as Mon. The Gael of to-day pro- 
nounces ‘* Man” broad, as we say ‘‘ Maun.” We do 
not know how Cesar pronounced “ Mona,” although 
we see how he spelt it. From Ceesar’s time until the 
present we have documentary evidence of this island 
being mentioned by historians and others, _I will give 
a few instances in chronological order: In the Glossary 
of the King-Bishop Cormac Cullionain, King of 
Munster and Bishop of Cashel, who was killed at the 
battle of Bealach Mughna (at present Balla Muney) 
A.D. 908, the island is styled Manand, connecting it 
with Man-annan-mac-lir—only one “n” in the first 
syllable. In the inscription around that most interest- 
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ing Runic cross, a rubbing of which I exhibit, taken 
last Saturday, when I had the kind assistance of the 
Rev. John Quine, M.A., the name of the island occurs 
as “ Maun,” thus: ‘‘ Malbrigd, son of Athacan (the) 
Smith, erected the cross for his soul . . . Gaut made 
this (cross) and all in ‘Maun.’” It will be in the 
recollection of many present here to-day that at a 
meeting at Kirk Michael of this society, 13th July, 
1883, our learned Runic and Ogam scholar, Mr. 
William Kneale, of Douglas, was asked to transliterate 
the inscription on this unique cross, and did so most 
successfully. Professor Munch had previously done 
so from a cast which Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., had 
had taken many years ago, and he was the first to 
point out, according to Professor Worsaae, that the name 
of this island occurs in a Runic inscription at Kirk 
Michael, the spelling being “MAUN.” The name 
can be easily identified on the rubbing. It is to be 
deplored that so interesting a monument should be 
allowed to remain outside, exposed to frost and all 
weathers. yes where “ Gaut ” occurs is a deep crack, 
and loss of stone. Professor Worsaae assigned the 
eleventh century as the probable date of this Runic 
cross, The Isle of Man is frequently referred to in 
the Scandinavian Sagas—it being called ‘‘ Mon” or 
“Maun” (pronounced “ Moun”). The name is never 
written ‘‘ Monn” or “ Maunn.” Reginald, the bastard 
brother of Olave Godredson, surrendered, in 1219, the 
island to Pope Honorius, and in the Act of surrender 
the following occurs : ‘* Reginaldus Rex Insulze Man 
(not Maniz, Manniz, or Manniniz) constituit se 
vasallum sedis Romane, et ex insula sua facit Feudam 
oblatum, Londini, 10 Cal. Octobr. 1219.” In a letter 
of the community of Scotland respecting a marriage 
between the eldest son of Edward I. and the Queen 
of Scotland, in the year 1289, the name of “ Marc, 
Evesque de Man”—one ‘‘n.” In the Rotuli Scotia, 
under date 1310-1311, the island is called “ L’Isle 
de Man.” In 1312 (see Rotuli Parliamentorum) the 
words ‘*le Roiaume de Man” occur. In a grant of 
a yearly rental in 1381, by William de Montague, 
Earl of Salisbury, that nobleman is styled “ Seigneur 
de Man,” the island being called by the Earl “ Nostre 
dite terre de Man.” In the Rotul: Parliamentorum, 
under date 1398, reference is made to the banishment 
of the Earl of Warwick to ‘‘ L’Isle de Man ”—Ofzver, 
vol. ii., p. 213. In the French copy of a treaty made 
in 1414, between England and France, Sir John 
Stanley is described as ‘‘ Le Seigneur de Man.” In 
1446 King Henry VI. issued an order to Sir Thomas 
Stanley to carry the Duchess of Gloucester to ‘‘ th’ 
Isle of Man.” In the Latin Chronicle of Rushen 
Abbey, and in other Medizeval documents, the name 
is generally written ‘* Mannia.” Then began the mis- 
chief of the double ‘‘n,” and I will now endeavour to 
explain how it was brought about. It was required 
to Latinise the simple word an, and the duty de- 
volved upon the monks of either Rushen or some 
other religious house to make into Latin the title of 
King or Lord of Man in the State documents. Now 
the “Mona” of Czesar, even if the monks had ever 
seen his Commentaries, would have been too humble 
a form. The island was in the midst of Britannia, 
Hibernza, and Scotéa—all these in Latin form termi- 
nated in za—why should not “Man” be on a par 
with the adjacent kingdoms, and enjoy the two terminal 








letters 2 ? They were added, but the monks stood 
aghast at what they had done. ‘‘ Dominus Manze” 
stood before them as the title of their Lord the King ! 
This would never do. “The Lord of madness”— 
what would the Lord say to a title akin to ‘*‘ The 
Lord of Misrule” ? How was this difficulty to be got 
over? was the next question. The monks put their 
heads _ together, —_ another ‘‘n,” and, rejoicing 
at being extricated from a difficulty which might have 
cost them much, they wrote upon the parchment in 
brave characters Rex or Dominus Manniz, which had 
a Kelto-Latin ring, quite equal in their ears to Rex 
Britanniz. It mattered not to them whether the 
name-root of their island was thus entirely destroyed, 
so long as the title pleased him for whom it was 
coined. This ridiculous blunder has been more or 
less perpetuated, but it soon fell into disuse, and we 
only find it here and there subsequently committed, 
either by illiterate copyists or by those who affect an 
irrational reverence for old forms, whether good or 
bad, so long as they belong to a past age. This is 
not antiquarianism, and is certainly not progress. It 
is but just to say that when the monks of Rushen 
Abbey used the English language they spelled the 
name “Man.” In an indenture, the mongrel word 
“ Mannia” having been formed, it had to be reduced 
again to English, which at all events gave it a chance 
of resuming its original form, but this it was not 
allowed to do; the added ‘*‘n” was made to stick to 
it, and hence ‘‘ Mann.” There are two ‘‘n’s” in 
Britannia, but no one would think of spelling Britain 
with two “n’s.” In Bishop Wilson’s short History 
of the Isle of Man, the name is invariably spelt “ Man.” 
Some are of opinion that the spelling ‘ Mann” is 
taken from ‘*‘ Mannin,” which occurs as the name of 
the island in a Manx ballad of the sixteenth century. 
Camden writes the name “ Maning ” or ‘* Maninge.” 
Buchanan says in the old language it is called 
‘‘Manin”: it is evidently a modification of the old 
Irish Manand or Manaind, not a vestige of which is 
to be seen in “Mann.” I have examined all the old 
maps of the island from Durham’s (1595) up to the 
present date, and in no instance is the word “ Mann” 
used, I have before me a list of between forty and 
fifty distinguished writers, all of whom spell the name 
as it was spelt in the most recent translated Acts of 
Tynwald—‘‘ Man.” It is very evident that the word 
‘* Mann” never had an existence until after the con- 
version of “Man” into “ Mannia,” which was done 
in defiance of all rules regulating the development of 
root-forms. ‘ Maen,” “Mon,” “ Maun,” and “Man” 
are varieties of a pure root-form, and are perfect words 
and names in themselves ; but ‘‘ Mann” is an abbre- 
viation of a mediceval word having a bastard Keltic 
head and a monkish-Latin tail.—Mr. Crellin held 
that the double “n” is the more correct form. The 
name is a contraction of the Manx name “ Mannin,” 
which is doubtless derived from “‘ Manninee,” the Erse 
name of the native inhabitants, originally, in pre- 
historic times, a tribe or clan of Gaels who occupied 
the island. ‘‘Mannin” and ‘‘ Mann” merely denote 
the land or country of the “ Manninee.” In former ages 
countries and territories were generally named after 
their inhabitants ; ¢.2., Helvetia was named after the 
Helvetians; Gallia after the Galli, etc., etc. The 
double “n” is more suggestive of the meaning 
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of the name than the single “n,” and, is more 
distinctive. Old writers spell the name both ways, a 
fact which I do not consider very important. The 
fact, however, that the double “n” was used 470 
years ago in the insular records is of some conse- 
quence. In the oldest of these, dated 1417, the name 
is given with the two ‘‘n’s”— Mann.” During the 
interval between this date and 1673 inclusive, it was, 
for the most part, so spelled. I find it so written in 
records of the following dates, 1417, 1422, 1430, 1532, 
1561, 1582, 1586, 1610, 1636, 1637, 1655, 1661, 1665, 
1667, and 1673. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century it began to be disused. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (11th century) the island is called “ Mann- 
Cynn.” This is the oldest example of the spelling 
with two ‘‘n’s”” which I can recollect. On the whole, 
I think in the proceedings of an Antiquarian Society 
the use of the two “n’s” ought unquestionably to be 
continued. I cannot see any reason for adopting the 
more commonplace and, I believe, less correct single 
‘‘n,” The subject was adjourned. 


Vale of Aylesbury Naturalists’ Club.—May 5.— ~ 


Monthly field meeting. The route was to Catsdean, 
near Monks Risborough. At a short distance from 
Catsdean the members were shown a defile in the 
wood which is supposed to have been made by the 
Roman army in Britain as a secret passage for their 
troops. It is so curiously cut that an observer 
would not know that such a deep pass existed in the 
wood. It goes by the name of the ‘ Birdsnest.” 
Owing to the extreme lateness of the season, very few 
spring flowers were in bloom, although some fine 
specimens of the wild oxlip were gathered. Butter- 
flies and flies were very scarce, owing to a strong 
westerly wind. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—At the annual 
meeting of this society on Monday, May 20, 1888, 
officers were elected for the next academical year. 
The annual report mentioned two volumes that had 
been lately issued, and promised the early appearance 
of Alderman S. Newton’s Diary (1622-1717) and of 
Mr. Hailstone’s History of Swaffham Bulbeck; the 
kegisters of St. Michael’s Parish and the Pedes 
Finium for Cambridgeshire are in process of tran- 
scription. Professor G. F. Browne made the follow- 
ing communication: On the semicircular tympanum 
of the south door of Pampisford Church, round the 
top, are ten small round-headed arches. The piers 
are marked with incised lines, showing the separate 
stones of which they are represented as being built. 
The capitals are of very early shape. Such arches in 
church architecture would be early twelfth-century 
work ; but the style of surface ornament did not keep 
pace with the development of architectural styles. 
The arches are 54 inches high, and the human figures 
in them for the most part about § inches. The surface 
of the figures and piers and arches is flush with the 
rest of the stone, the effect being produced by cutting 
away very roughly the surface of the stone within the 
arches, leaving the piers and figures standing clear. 
The ten scenes seem to be taken from the story of the 
birth and death of John Baptist. Beginning with the 
lowest arch on the east side, the subjects are as 
follows, some alternative explanations being given 
below: 1. Thealtar of incense. 2. Zacharias bowing 
before the angel. 3. Theangel. 4. Herodias’s daughter 
dancing. 5. Herod and his guests. 6. St. John the 


Baptist, perhaps shown as an angel. 7. The heads- 
man’s block. 8. The severed head. 9. A single 
figure in the attitude of carrying something not shown, 
probably the charger with the head. 10. Another 
head, with the neck ; the neck is bent sideways up- 
ward, as though the head had been lying on one side 
and was rising up of itsown accord: probably showing 
the Resurrection or Invention of the Head. The church 
is said by tradition to be dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. Cole in his MS. account of the Church 
(Brit. Mus.) gives that dedicaticn, but a note is added 
by Mr. J. Allen that the dedication is to SS. Peter 
and Paul. Baker, in his MS. account (Univ. Libr.), 
gives SS. Peter and Paul. H. Clouyll, by will dated 
Oct. 17, 1453, leaves his body to be buried in the 
church of Peter and Paul of Pampesworth ; and this 
is usually the most conclusive evidence of a dedication. 
The two saints’ days are only five days apart, St. 
John being June 24 and SS. Peter and Paul June 29, 
so that some confusion is not unnatural. The village 
feast is ‘‘ the first Monday in July, unless that is July 1, 
in which case it is the second Monday.” This brings 
old St. John’s Day, July 6, into the feast week in 
every case but one, z.¢., when July 6 is on Saturday ; 
while old St. Peter’s Day, July 11, only falls in the 
feast week when it is a Saturday, Friday, or Thursday. 
This is in favour of St. John the Baptist as the dedica- 
tion, and the evidence of the tympanum is strongly in 
the same direction. The head of John Baptist is said 
to have been found in Herod’s palace in the year 330. 
After many changes of abode, it was brought from 
Constantinople to Amiens in 1204, and this no doubt 
would attract attention in the north of France to 
the Invention of the Head. It is therefore interest- 
ing to inquire whether Pampisford had any special 
connection with the north of France at that time. 
The Domesday survey states that Pampesuuorde 
was held by Alan (Fergant) of Brittany, who built 
Richmond Castle in Yorkshire, and made Pampes- 
worth part of the Honour of Richmond. The 
Counts of this line were represented in 1171 by 
Constance of Brittany, and her grandmother some 
time before 1219 brought the Honour of Richmond 
and her titles to her husband, Peter of Dreux. Dreux 
is not many miles from Amiens, and it is tempting 
to suggest that in spite of the early style of the 
sculpture it may have been due to this connection. 
The date 1204 or 1205 is only seven or eight years 
later than some of the round-arched work at Ely 
Cathedral, and the monks of Ely held lands in Pam- 
pesford. Or it may be suggested, that the Canons of 
Amiens procured the head because of the regard paid 
to the /nvention of the Head in these parts, Alter- 
native explanations of the subjects are :—3. John cry- 
ing in the wilderness. 5. The executioner with his 
axe. 10. The head on a charger, the charger being 
not shown. If No. 10 is not the Resurrection of the 
head, there is no reason for not allowing the style of 
the work to date the stone; in that case, it is, to say 
the least, one of the earliest stones with Christian 
subjects in the county. The local pronunciation of 
the name Pampisford is Pawnser or Parnser, the last 
syllable evidently coming from worth, not ford. The 
Domesday spelling is /ampesuuorde; the Hundred 
Rolls of 1273 and 1286, the Taxatio of 1292, the Pleas 
in Cambridge of 1299, and other records down to the 
Reformation, agree in,the spelling Pampesworth ; the 
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Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII. gives in one 
lace, on a return made in Norfolk, Pansworth, but 
in the local return, Pamsforth ; while the Computus 
Ministrorum of the same king gives practically the 
present local pronunciation, spelling the name Pazwnes- 
worth, Professor Browne also exhibited a figure of a 
Saint. The figure (copper gilt) was found in the 
parish of Guilden Morden, near the place where an 
ancient chapel, known as Redderia, used to stand. 
It is probably of thirteenth-century workmanship. 
The youthful face and the clasped book, held in the 
left hand, suggest the attribution to St. John the 
Evangelist. The figure has probably been one of the 
figures on a shrine, and in that case it would natur- 
ally stand on one side of our Lord, the Virgin standing 
on the other side. It was fixed to the shrine by two 
large studs, the holes in which remain in the figure ; 
these bores are at an angle of about 20° with one 
another, as though the figure stood at one corner of 
theshrine. Height, about 3 inches. Professor Hughes 
made a communication upon the subject of Limblow 
Hill, a tumulus between Royston and Litlington, 
which the owner has recently begun to destroy. He 
described it as composed entirely of surface-mould 
and chalk-rubble scraped together, and inferred ac- 
cordingly that the surrounding ditch is a later addition, 
the material from it having perhaps formed a bank on 
the outside. The present height of the mound is 
18 feet, and the diameter about 42 feet. Below the 
centre a rectangular pit, some 4 feet long and 2 feet 
deep, had been found, full of large flints ; but no bones 
or other objects were seen in it. Baron A. Von Hiigel 
and Mr. Jenkinson exhibited some of the ornaments, 
etc., from the Saxon cemetery, recently found at the 
back of St. John’s College. Over fifty skeletons had 
been examined ; the specimens obtained, especially 
the brooches and the belt-plates, compared favourably 
with those yielded by other localities, though no such 
brooches as the large one from Haslingfield, in Trinity 
College Library, had turned up. There were more 
pierced Roman coins than at Girton, and also more 
men with shields and spears ; both which facts may 
point to a slightly earlier date. Otherwise, and 
especially in the apparent concurrence of inhumation 
and urn- burial, these two cemeteries were much 
alike. Some of the urns now found are very remark- 
able ; they will be exhibited on another occasion. 
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Reviews. 
—_—~»> -- 
The Sinclairs of England, (Triibner and Co., 1887.) 
This is an attempt, by an anonymous writer, to do 
justice to the fame and deeds of the English branch 
of the Sinclair family, hitherto apparently neglected ; 
the Scottish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Russian, 
and German offshoots of this ubiquitous family 
“being all better to the front than the forgotten 
Englishmen.” In the preface, the author says that 
‘to get at the spirit of past periods through tracing 
the action of particular families is a new historical 
method.” It certainly is, and one not to be encouraged 
when carried out on the lines of the present work. 
To anyone unfamiliar with the history of the Norman 





Conquest, and of the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, a perusal of this work would leave him with 
the firm idea that the Sinclairs planned and carried 
out, almost unaided, the conquest of England and its 
final subjugation. Ifa name other than Sinclair rises 
to the surface, the possessor must in reality have 
belonged to the family, though in what manner may 
not be quite apparent. History is not to be written 
this way. It is impossible for a writer to avoid either 
making historical events serve merely as a back- 
ground for the family he is illustrating, or of losing 
sight of the family in his desire to do justice to history. 

In this thick volume of upwards of 400 pages a 
great mass of matter has been brought together by 
the industrious research of the author to furnish a very 
full and interesting account of the family, if a history 
of the family only had been attempted. All the 
ordinary sources of information seem to have been 
made use of, both MS. and printed ; in fact, any 
authority containing the name Sinclair is not too in- 
significant to be passed by. Eva St. Clair in Uncle 
Tom's Cabin serves to point a moral (p. 112). To 
refer merely to ‘‘a valuable Harleian MS.” or 
“Cotton MS.” is irritating, and gives the idea that 
the information from such sources is second-hand, 
especially as now and then the particular Harley or 
Cotton MS. is indicated. The author occasionally 
quotes, following his quotation, if in Latin, with a 
translation, not, however, always very happily. For 
instance, clamavit habere visum franct pregit is ‘he 
claimed to have view of frank pledge ”—the author 
evidently not understanding the contractions ; and see 
also p. 301. 

One great fault yet remains to be noticed: a large 
book of family history, containing accounts of numerous 
branches of the Sinclairs, is issued without any 
genealogical tables—an absolute necessity in a work 
like this, if it is to be properly understood; and a 
book abounding in historical references, and in names 
of people and places, has no index. 
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Correspondence. 


—— 
FOSSIL TUSK OF GREAT HAIRY ELE- 
PHANT. 


(Ante, vol. xvii., 175, 279.) 

The letter of Mr. Hughes raises a very interesting 
question. 

Until I saw the letter, I was not aware of the ex- 
istence of the late Mr. F. Buckland’s book, in which 
mention is made of the finding of an almost similar 
tusk of the great hairy elephant. 

The tusk to which I referred was found in March 
last, as described in the April number of the Anféz- 
quary, and it would probably not be too much to sup- 

ose that it was the fellow tusk to that mentioned by 

r. F, Buckland. 

At the same time, it is not at all an uncommon 
occurrence for fossil remains to be found here of an 
almost similar nature, but most of them in such a de- 
composed condition as scarcely to deserve recording. 

Ii, W. SMITH. 

Belvedere. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d, for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager, 


NoTE.—Ali Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpown, E.C. 


—— 
For SALE. 


Life in London (Hotton’s edition), 5s. 6d.—158, 
care of Manager. 

Memorial Brass Rubbings, from 1s, 6d., for a 
charity.—A. McBean, Southampton. 

Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s,—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Hogarth’s original engravings of Rake’s Progress, 
Complete set of eight, dated June 25, 1735. Four 
rather discoloured by damp, otherwise all in good 
order, £2.-—Address, 444, care of Manager. 

Genuine large old oak cabinet, quaintly carved ; 
price 15 guineas. Old oak drawers, genuine Eliza- 
bethan period, fine condition ; 4 guineas. Photo sent. 
—Hilda, Morton House, near Northallerton. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to, large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1B, care of Manager. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle; edited by R. H. Shepherd and C. N. 
Williamson ; 2 vols.; Allen, 1881; 6s., cloth._—3B 
care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6¢. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
occult signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), 21s. net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowanan), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s,— 
M., care of Manager, 


Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.— W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Letters and Essays in prose and verse, by Richard 
Sharp ; 3rd edition; Moxon, 1834; calf, 35. 64— 
10B, care of Manager. 

Spiritual Wives, by William Hepworth Dixon ; 
2 vols, 4th edition; Hurst and Blackett, 1868 ; 12s. ; 
cloth as new.—4B, care of Manager. 

Life of William Wilberforce, by the late Bishop of 
Winchester ; Murray, 1872; cloth, 4s.—5B, care of 
Manager. 

The History of Civilization from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, by F. 
Guizot, translated by W. Hazlitt ; 3 vols. ; Bohn, 6s. 
—6B, care of Manager. 

Some fine and interesting silver and bronze medals 
of eminent personages, etc.; also some seventeenth 
and eighteenth century tokens.—For particulars apply 
to W. H. Taylor, Ivy View, Erdington. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Hardy’s New Testament; The White Cat, illus- 
trated by E. V. B.; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; 
Burkett’s Commentary on the Bible; Notes on 
Novelists, large paper; Theocritus, large paper; 
Lang’s Odyssey, large paper ; Hamilton’s The Lamp 
and the Lantern; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., vols. 
1 and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, 2 vols, (1708) ; 
Finney’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities; Early History 
of the County of Bedford ; Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest Home; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost ; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818) ; 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Martinsen’s Christian Dogmatics ; Thomas 
4 Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32 mo., Jones ; Thomas 4 
Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.—Retail Department, 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35, 30; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Wanted to buy a collection of foreign postage 
stamps, one very old preferred ; also some Mulready 
envelopes and scarce stamps.—W. Jacoby, 19, Murray 
Street, Hoxton, London, 





